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t, as the boy stepped out on the narrow 
about to do?” “You'll see if you don’t leave me alone,” replied Bob, with 
compressed lips and a determined look in his eye. 


coping. “What are you 
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A BOY STOCK BROKER 


OR, 


FROM ERRAND BOY TO MILLIONAIRE 


(A WALL STREET STORY) 


/ 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


CHAPTER I. 
GETTING SQUARE WITH AN ENEMY. 


“Here’s two seats. Plank yourself down quick, before 
somebody slides in ahead of you,” said Bob Bradshaw, a 


Wall Street messenger, pulling out a chair at a table of a 


Broadway quick lunch house. 

His companion, Dick Hatch, another messenger, took 
the seat opposite, and they looked about for one of the 
waitresses to serve them. 

The table was close to the cashier’s desk near the door, 
where a pretty blonde received the checks and money from 
the customers. 

“What are you going to eat, Bob?” asked Dick. 

“Oh, any old thing,” was the careless answer. 

“There are some fresh country sausages on the bill 
to-day,” said Dick. 

“Don? t menfion sausages. 
‘en with?” 

“Sausage meat, of course.” 
“Don’t you believe it. They’re made of damp sawdust, 


What do you s’pose they stuff 


_ highly seasoned,” grinned Bob. 


“What are you giving me? I’m going to have some.” 
“Then I hope you’ve made your will. What kind of a 


_ easket shall I order for you? I'll have to start in and take 


up a collection to pay for the flowers.” 

“Stop your kidding. Here’s one of the girls coming to 
take our orders.” 

A very pretty, pert-looking miss, with a big rose in her 
dark brown hair, stopped at the table. 


Evidently she knew the two boys, for she smiled sweetly 


on them, especially at Bob, who was an uncommonly good-~ les 
looking lad, with a hail-fellow-well-met air that ok, with. te 


the girls. 
| Beg (ye do, Miss Casey,” said Bob. 
bang-up to-day.” 

“Do you think so?” replied the girl, with a seer toss 
of her head. 

“Sure, I do. You're clear out of sight. If I was think- 
ing of getting married I’d pick you as my choice of the 
bunch.” ; 

“What will you have?” asked Miss Casey, who was ac- 
customed to this kind of taffy. 

“Get me a kidney stew and a cup of coffee.” 

“Country sausages and coffee,” said Dick. 

“How are things running at your office?” asked Bob, as 
the girl went off. 

“Lively. Always is, when the market is on the rise.” 

“Same at my shop, though we’re only a one-hoss concern 
alongside of yours.” 

“You shouldn’t speak so slightingly about your estab- 
lishment. Remember, Mr. Bisland is your guardian and 
protector.” 

“He’s my guardian, all right, but my protector—nit. 
You can bet your life I earn my wages, and Mrs. Bisland 
takes care that I pay my boardbill every Saturday as reg- 
ularly as clock-work.” ' 

“I should think Mr. Bisland would charge your keep up 
against what’s coming to you and let you Bean your wages 
to spend on yourself.” 

Well, yous ve another think coming, old man. The Bis- 
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looking for her pound of flesh, and Mr. B. sees that she 
gets it as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Tf Mr. Bisland should go up the spout before you reach 
twenty-one you might find yourself down and out.” 

“He hasn’t any right to use my money in his business. 
If he did, and lost it, he might find himself in the State 
prison,” | ¢ 

“Do you know whether he’s using’ it or not?” 

“No, and it isn’t worrying me a whole lot.” 

Here the waitress brought their order. 

“What is this?” asked Bob. 

“Kidney stew,” replied the girl. “Don’t you know it 
when you see it?” 

“Not always. It ought to be labeled so as to prevent 
mistakes.” 

“There is. no mistake about that stew.” 

“Tll take your word for it. Do you warrant those sau: 
sages you've brought my friend? I take an interest in his 
welfare, and I wouldn’t like to see him occupy an early 
grave.” B 

“You seem to be funny to-day, Mr. Bradshaw,” laughed 
the girl. | 

“Funny! I think it is a very grave subject. How would 
you like to die young yourself?” : 

“I wouldn’t mind if I married a man of that name and 
he was rich,” replied the waitress, handing them each a 
napkin, and then answering the call of another customer. 

“Now will you be good, Bob?” chuckled Dick. “You 
got your answer that time for fair.” ber 

Bob said nothing more for a few moments, being’ en- 
gaged in eating his stew, while Dick attacked the calumni- 
ated sausages. ~ 

Suddenly Dick kicked his friend under the table. 

“What did you do that for?” growled Bob. “Do you 
want to choke a fellow?” ; 

“No, but e 

“But what, you lobster?” 

“There’s Noel Gassett.” 

_ “Tsee him. He’s coming up to settle for his lunch. I'll 
bet his check isn’t over tem cents. Has he been sitting 
on your neck lately ?” | 

“Has he? He’s always doing it. One would think he 
was the boss of the office instead of the margin clerk.” 





“He’s a born bully. Tf Iwas in your place I’d polish him 


off in two shakes of a lamb’s tail.” 

“He’s too big for me to tackle. If I gave him much back 
talk he’d try to get me fired.” 

“Has he got any pull with your boss?” : 

“He seems to stand in pretty well with him.” 

“If I had his red hair I’d go and dye it. He puts on 
a whole lot of airs for a $15-a-week clerk.” 

“That’s what he does. I’d like to see him taken down. 
He’s trying to mash the cashier now. Look at him.” _ 

Bob turned around. 
Noel Gassett, the object of the boys’ conversation, was 

standing within two feet of Bob. 
» He had paid his check and moved around from the pay 
window so as to continue his flirtation with the cashier 
through the diamond-shaped opening in the brass wire fence 
surrounding her little den. 

His pose was a study in itself. 


lands aren’t built like other people, Mrs. B. is always] Leaning against the narrow rail of the desk, with his 


long legs negligently crossed, he was stroking what he 
fondly believed to be a mustache. 

He carelessly held his derby behind him, crown down- 
ward, 


The moment Bob noticed the position of the hat, which 
was within easy reach, an idea struck him. 

This man was perpetually bullyragging his chum, for 
one reason or another, probably to show his authority, or 
simply out of pure cussedness. 

Here was a chance for Bob, in his friend’s interest, to 
get back at him. SG 

“Dick,” he whispered, “twig the position of Gassett’s 
chapeau?” | ) 

“What about it?” 

“Any red pepper about?” | 

“What do you want with red pepper?” asked Dick, in a 
puzzled tone. 

“T’ll show you,” replied Bob, reaching for the cruet-stand 
and grasping the caster containing a red compound. “Just 
watch me.” : 


Bob unscrewed the top of the caster and turning half 
around in his chair he shook more than half of the pungent 
contents of the bottle into Noel Gassett’s conveniently ex- 
tended hat, which retained its position as if placed where 
it was oD purpose. 

Dick had half a sausage in his mouth at the time, and 
he nearly choked himself with suppressed laughter as he 
noticed his companion’s little game. ' 

Bob sprang up and began pounding Dick on the back. 

Dick gurgled and turned almost black in the face. 

His predicament began to attract general attention, and 
Miss Casey rushed up with a glass of water. | 

The cashier looked through the opening in her cage, wand 
Gassett turned around to see what was the matter, at the 
same time putting on his hat with a flourish, giving it a 
smart tap on the crown with his fore and middle fingers, a 
habit of his. 


The particles of red pepper fell around his face in a light © 
shower and thickly encrusted his caramine-tinted hair. . 

In a moment his face assumed a convulsive expression. 

Then came a loud explosion. 

“¢ Atishoo—o—o—o !”’ | 

His first sneeze shook him to the center of his being. 

Coincident with the sneeze, which seemed to raise the 
roof off the restaurant, a tremendous whack from Bob’s 
hand dislodged the piece of sausage which was half choking 
Dick, and relieved him of further trouble. 

Miss Casey sympathetically offered the glass of water to 
the young messenger, but a second tremendous sneeze from 
Gassett caused her to jump and drop the glass on the floor, 
where it shivered in pieces. 


The recovery of Dick diverted attention to the’ dudish 
margin clerk, who was sneezing away to beat the band, to 
the amazement of the pretty cashier and the customers and 
waitresses in the immediate vicinity. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Dick, tickled to death over the 
predicament of his persecutor. “I heard his bones rattle 
that time. He’ll come unscrewed andefall to bits if*he does 
it again.” | h al 

Gassett’s hat fell off and hit against the brass fence of 
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I had a close call from strangulation.” 


in the neck,” said Dick. 
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the cashier’s den, sending a fine shower of the pepper into 
the air about the ‘pial. 


In another*moment she was attacked with the clerk’s 


~ trouble. 


“The infection is spreading,” chuckled Bob. 

Miss Casey had brought a dust pan and a whisk broom 
to brush up the broken glass around the table where the 
boys sat. 


It was at that moment Gassett’s hat struck the floor close 
to her. 


The pepper rose fron it into her face and the inevitable} 


result followed—she commenoed to sneeze, too, till her eyes 
rained water, 


Bob’s little joke was having more far-reaching effect than 


he had intended. 


An errand boy coming up to pay his check caught the 


- malady, and the confusion began to assume such propor- 


tions that the manager came bustling up to inquire into 
the cause of the trouble. 

Between sneezes Gassett, putting his hand to his head 
to feel for his hat, unconsciously scattered some red pepper 
into the manager’s face, and he joined the sneezers, t6o. 

“We'd better get out, ” said Bob, swallowing his coffee at 
a gulp, “or we may get a touch of the epizootic, too.” 

Dick agreed with him, so they got up, paid their checks 
and were soon on the sidewalk. 





CHAPTER II. 
BOB BUYS SOME SHARES OF M. & N. 


Dick fairly roared when they were outside. 

“That’s the best joke I’ve ever seen,” he said, as the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. ) 

“T reached Gassett all right, but I didn’t mean to include 
the others in the epidemic,” chuckled Bob. 

“He didn’t know what struck. him.” 

“Neither did the others.” 

“Gee! But you’re a corker, Bob. What put*the scheme 
into*your head?” | 

“His hat. It looked as if he was holding it behind him 
on purpose-for somebody to contribute.” 

“When I saw what you were about I started to laugh, and 
the sausage I had in my mouth nearly did me up. Gracious! 


“That should be a lesson to you never to try to do two 
things at the same time.” 

“T won’t, after this. Here he comes now.” 

Dick. referred to Gassett, who had just left the restau- 
rant, wiping his eyes and still giving vent to an occasional 
sneeze. 

“Wait till he gets back to the office with all that red 
pepper in his hair. 

The boys allowed Gassett to get ahead of them, and they 
watched him sneeze and wipe his eyes all the way down 
Wall Street to the office building where they were all em- 
ployed. 

“It’s a heap of satisfaction for me to see that dude get it 
“‘He’s lorded it over me so long 
that it’s worth a week’s wages to watch him sneeze. He 
ought to sneeze his head off while he’s about it.” 

They Sir the elevator with Gassett, who had now 
recovered his composure, pitt 





You will have a cireus,” chuckled Bob.. 


As the cage started up Bob let off a tremendous sneeze. 

It was only a make-believe one on his part, but it de- 
ceived Dick. 

He followed it with a second  Atighoo-0” that shook 
the elevator. 


Gassett looked at him suspiciously. 

Bob put his handkerchief to his face and winked at Dick 
so comically that Hatch burst into a roar. 

The elevator stopped to let them out at that moment, 
and they started off laughing down the corridor. 

Gassett followed them, very red in the face.  / 

He knew they were making fun of him, and he deter- 


mined to pay Dick back for his share in it. 


The two boys parted at the end of the onaadon each 
going to his respective office. 
Bob, who was an orphan, worked for Broker Bisland, 


whom some people called the Wall Street skinflint. 


The boy’s father, who had survived his wife several 


years, died two years since, leaving Bob two 50-share certifi- 
cates of Michigan Central stock, worth about $10,000, and 


in his will he appointed Nathan Bisland the lad’s guardian. 
Broker Bisland accepted the trust and took charge of the 


certificates of stock. 


He took Bob into his home, and also into his office as 
errand boy and messenger, discharging the boy he had to 
make room for his ward. 


He paid Bob $7 a week, and Mrs. Bisland levied on 35 


of it for his keep. 
All the boy got out of the seven per cent. interest the 


broker collected on his stock, a matter of $700 a year, was 


his clothes and necessary sundries. 
Of course Mr. Bisland was responsible to the court for { the 


disposition of the rest of the money, but he wasn’t worrying ~ 


about it, as it would be some’ years yet before it would be 
necessary for him to give an accounting of his small trust. 

When Bob entered his guardian’s office he found that 
Hopwood, the bookkeeper and cashier, was out at lunch 
and the place in charge of Mabel Kitridge, the stenogra- 
pher. 


took off his hat. 
“No. He went out soon n after you left the office. There’s 
a note on Mr. Hopwood’s desk for you to deliver.” 


street. 

He puf on his hat again and ten minutes later he was 
back. 

“Dick Hatch’ and I had a great time at lunch,” said 
Bob, as he took his stand alongside the stenographer’s table. 

“Yes?” she replied, inquiringly. 

“You know Gassett, the margin clerk in Dick’s office ?” 

“T should think I did,” answered the girl, with a toss 
of her head. 


“T’ll gamble on it you do. He tried to mash you till you 


sat down on him good and hard. We met him in the res- . 


taurant. He was flirting with the cashier, and we had a 

table right behind where he was standing. I didn’t do a 

thing to him.” 4 
“What do you mean?” 


Then Bob told her all the particulars of the red eiete . 
| episode, 


“Tg Mr. Bisland in his room, Mabel? 2 he asked, as he 


Bob picked it up and saw it was for a broker across the 
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I saw the chance to pay him for it I couldn’t resist the 


‘a book. | 
One of Mr. Bisland’s customers came in and left an order 


_. When he reached the messengers’ entrance to the Ex- 


‘the head of the house and were told he was engaged. 


_ stock, and the paper said that it was the general opinion 


- and they had called to see if they could get any of the stock 
at that office. 
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‘The stenographer laughed till the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“What a boy you are, Bob!” she exclaimed. 
know you were the cause of his discomfiture ?” 

“He hasn’t the least idea of it. How could he?” aniad 
Bob. 

“T can’t say that I sympathize with him.” 

“T should hope not. He’s been bulldozing Dick right 
along just because he’s got a grouch against him, and when 


“Toes he 


temptation. It came near being a serious matter for Dick, 
though.” 

“How is that?” | 

“He nearly choked to death because he started to laugh 
while! swallowing half of a country sausage. If I hadn’t 
slapped him on the back and dislodged it from his gullet 
he’d have furnished™a job for an undertaker.” 

“That would have been a bad ending for your trick.” 

“That’s right. However, all’s well that ends well.” 

Their conversation was interr upted by the entrance of 
Hopwood. 


Bob then went over to a small desk and continued some } 


work that had been given him that morning to copy in 


for the purchase of a number of shares of a certain stock. 


Hopwood turned the memorandum over to Bob and told } 


him to carry it to the Exchange, where he would probably 
find the broker. 
Bob put on his hat and started for Broad Street. 


change he asked for Mr. Bisland, and the broker came to 
the rail, took the memorandum, ‘Which he read, and then 
dismissed Bob. | . 
As soon as he got back to the office Hopwood had a note 
ready for him to take to an office in the Mills Building. 
' The broker he wanted to see was engaged, so Bob had to 
take a seat and wait. 
While he was there two brokers came in and asked for 


They retired to a window near where Bob was reading 
a copy of a Wall Street daily, and began to talk about a 
certain stock that was attracting considerable attention in 
the Street. ' 


Bob had just been reading a paragraph about the same 


of the traders that a big syndicate was trying to boom it up 
to par. 

Bob listened to the conversation of the two brokers, and 
found out that they knew considerably more about the mat- 
ter than the newspaper editor did. 

Apparently they had been tipped off to ‘ai the stock, 


Bob was always on the alert for anything in the line of a 
stock tip. 

He was something of a speculator in a small way himself, 
having made two or three lucky deals within the last few 


~ months by which from a capital of $50 he had accumulated, 


unknown to Mr. Bisland, $500. 
He was ambitious to niailee that $500 into $1 ,000, pan me 
thought he saw an opening to do it now. 


a 





each trying to obtain a controlling interest in 











The name of the stock in question was M. & N., and at 
that time it was selling at 84. 

On his return to the office he looked up the recent devel- 
opments in the stock and found that it had gone up from 
80 inside of three days. 

“I’m going to risk my money on it, anyway,” he said 
to himself. 

Just then Hopwood called him to his desk and told him 
to go to a certain stationer’s on Nassau Street for an ac- 
eount book. 

Bob took the order and started. 

He would pass a small banking and brokerage house 
where he had placed his former deals, and he decided to buy 
M. & N. on margin to the-extent of his capital. 

His money would enable him to get 50 shares. 

He transacted his business with the stationer first, and 
then with the account book under his arm he entered the 
little bank and walked up to the margin clerk’s window. 

“Hello, Bradshaw,” said the clerk, who remembered his 
face, “got another deal on?” 

“Yes, something small, as usual.” 

“What is it this time?” 

“T want the bank to buy me 50 shares of M. & N. It’s . 
going at 84, but I don’t object to paying 85, if ne q 

“On margin, of course?” said the clerk. 

“Certainly.” 

The clerk told him how much it would cost him, and Bob | 


put up the cash. 


An order to buy the shares was handed hii to sign, and 
then with his memorandum in his pocket he left the bank 
and returned to the office feeling that he now had a strong 
personal interest in the market. 





CHAPTER III. 
BOB MAKES A GOOD THING OUT OF M. & N. 


Next morning Bob read in his morning paper that the 
impression about a syndicate being at the back of M. & N. 
to boom it was entirely wrong. 

The facts had now come out and they went to show that 
a fight was going on between two factions of stockholders, 
e road. 

_ As the annual election of directors and officers was soon 
to come off, lively times were expected for the next ten 
days in the finanes district over the stock. 

The paper said there was hardly any doubt but that “i 
price of the shares would rise to a fancy figure until one 
party or the other had secured all the stock they needed. 

This was good news for Bob, and he wished he had 1,000 
shares instead of a measly 50. 

He looked in at-Sinnott’s office, where Dick worked, and 
saw his friend sitting in his chair reading a morning paper. 

It wanted some minutes of nine yet, and only one of 
the clerks had arrived. 

He was perched on his high stool reading a paper, too. 

Bob hadn’t seen his chum since they came back from 
lunch the preceding day. 

“Well, Dick,” he said, “how did things pan raat with 
Gassett yesterday afternoon ?” a 
“Don’t mention it,” grinned Dick. “Soon after he got 
to work at his desk the boss came out to talk with him about 
something and then things happened. . You know Gassett 
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has a way of running his fingers through his hair at times. 
_ Well, he did it while talking to Mr. Sinnott, and in no 


time they were both sneezing at each other. Oh, it was 
great fun—for me, because I understood the cause, and they 


didn’t. It was some minutes before they got over the ot 
‘plosions, and Mr. Sinnott remarked that it was very singu- 


lar how they both had the sneezes together, and he comldn’t 
understand what had brought it on.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Bob. 

“A little while afterward Gassett went to the cashier’s 
desk on some business and he rubbed his hair there. That 
brought on another attack of sneezing to Gassett and set 
the cashier off, too. He asked Gassett if he had an attack 
of the grippe, ‘and advised him to keep to his: desk or stay 
at home till he was cured. Gassett declared that he had 
no grippe, that he never felt better in his life. The cash- 
ier then suggested that the disease might be coming on. 


_ After that the margin clerk had several sneezing spells 


while I was in the office, and he got so frightened about 
himself that he asked permission to go and see a doctor.” 
“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Bob again. 
“What are you laughing at, you young monkey ?” roared 


_ an angry voice behind the boys. 


They turned around and found Gassett glaring at them 


‘in no friendly way. 


“Dick was just telling me a funny story,” replied Bob, in 
an independent way, for he was not the least bit afraid of 
the margin clerk. 

“You were talking about me,” roared Gassett.. 

“How do you know we were?” replied Bob. 

“Because I heard some of your conversation.” 

“Well, listeners never hear any good of themselves, as 
a rule,” retorted Bob. 


“How dare you talk to me in that way, you young whip- 
persnapper? Get out of this office, do you understand? and 
stay out. You have no business here.” 

“All right, Pll get out, but I’m not going because you 
order me to. You’re not running things in this place, Mr. 
Gassett.” 


“Get out, or Pll put you out!” howled the margin clerk, 
belligerently. 

“Don’t try to do that, the exertion might be too much for 
your delicate constitution,” replied Bob, starting for the 
door. “Good-bye, Dick, I’ll see you later.” 

After opening the door he turned around and gave an 
“‘Atishoo-o-o !” with a derisive glance in Gassett’s direction. 

Then he ae to his « own office chuckling with satisfac- 
tion. 

Although Bob had only seen the news about M. & N. 
in his favorite morning paper, all the others had a more or 
less lengthy story about the road. 

The Wall: reet dailies had considerable to say on the 
subject, also, — 

As a result, “when the Exchange opened for business at 
ten o’clock there was a rush on the part of a crowd of 
brokers to buy the stock. 


at 92. 
This rise put Bob about $400 ahead of the game so far. 
He didn’t remain long i in ignorance of the fact. 
Everybody was talking about M. & .N. that day, and he 
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heard predictions on all sides that the price would go above 
par. 





The price boomed at once and an hour later it was Bons 





good and all. 





At any rate, it kept on mounting until the changes 
closed for the day’ and then it was quoted at 98. 

“Say, Mabel,” said Bob in a stage whisper, after stealing 
over to the stenographer’s side, “I want to let you in on 
a secret.” 

“A secret!’ she exclaimed, with a mnie: 
secrets !”” | 

’ “You mustn’t let a whisper about it escape you. Do you 
promise ?” 

“T promise.” 

“Well, ’m in on a little Sten deal.” 

“Really yee 

“Yes. ve got 50 shee of M. & N. The Exchange 
went crazy over it to-day. I bought it yesterday at 84 and 


“Oh, I do love 


to-day it closed at 98. That’s $14 a share profit so far. 


Fifty times $14 is $700. How is that for luck?” 

“Are you really that much ahead ?” 

“Every cent of it, less commissions, which won’t amount 
to more than $15 at the outside. If Mr. Bisland knew I 
had collared that much coin he’d get out a search warrant 
to go through my-lothes for it.” 

“T s’pose as your guardian he’d havesa right to take 
charge of it.” 

“He’s got charge of enough of my nbinenty already. 
won’t get his flukes on any more with my consent. ‘I wish 
I knew where he keeps that stock of mine. If it was where 
I could get hold of it I’d relieve him of the trouble of 
looking after it.” 

“Tf he’s your teal guardian, as I suppose he is, he could 
make you give it up.” 

“Maybe he’d make me give it up, and again maybe he 
wouldn’t.” 

“When are you going to sell those shares you bought yes- 
terday and on which you say that you’re $700 ahead ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. The papers say that 
the big stockholders are fighting among themselves—two 
cliques, you know—for the control of the road. ‘The price 
may go away above par. I’m going to hold on to my 50 
shares as long as I dare, and then I’ll sell out.” # 

“Tf you hold on: too sei you may lose all your present 
profits.” 

“T’d like to make $1,000 profit out of the deal.” 


He 


things turn about in Wall Street. Many a man has woke 
up wealthy and then gone to bed quite poor after a tussle 
with the bulls and bears.” 
“That isn’t any fib. Here comes the boss. 
get back to my work.” 
Two days later the price was up to 104 1-2, and tien Bob 
told the clerk at the little bank to sell him out. 
The 50 shares were quickly disposed of at a profit of 
$1,000, and that raised Bob’s capital to $1,500, which was 
quite a sum of money for a boy of his age to own. | 

It happened that he was lucky to get out when he did, 
for a few hours after he had got rid of his shares the price 


Til have to 


sof M. & N. began to fall, and it kept on GEnpp iss until it 
got into the eighties again. 


A good many people who hung on for the last dollar got 
badly taken in and left their money in Wall Street fer 


- 


“Don’t try to make too much. You ought to know how | 
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Although he confided his good luck to Mabel Kitridge, 
he did not take Dick Hatch into his confidence. 3 

‘He thought it was just as well that his chum didn’t know 
that he had made so much money in the stock market. 

When the little bank made a settlement with him by 
check, he carried the check back to the bank and asked for 
a certificate of deposit for the amount instead of the cash, 
and he got it. 

The certificate was good for its face value at any time, 
and was much safer for him-to carry about than money, for 
no one could collect it but himself. . 





CHAPTER IV. 
BOB GETS A TIP ON D. & W. 


Since the morning that Gassett ordered him out of Mr. 
Sinnott’s office, the dude clerk always favored Bob with a 
black look whenever they met in the corridor or the elevator. 

The margin clerk had found out that he had red pepper 
in his hair that day of the restaurant trouble, and he won- 
dered how it got there. 

He had not the least suspicion that Bob had had a hand 
in putting it there. . 

If he had discovered that fact there would have been 
trouble. ‘ . : 

_He continued to bullyrag Dick whenever he saw fit to 
do so, and as Hatch reported this continued persecution to 
Bob, the latter did not entertain any very kindly feelings 
for the margin clerk. 

A month passed and things went along in their same old 
groove in Wall Street. 

One morning Bob noticed in the papers that D. & K. 
stock was attracting a good deal of attention on account of 
an alleged consolidation by which it was said to have gob- 
bled up its business rival, the R. & S. 

Bob could not tell whether there was any truth in the 
rumor or not, but he knew that if the report was confirmed 
D. & K. was bound to rise on the strength! of it. 

In fact, the mere rumor had a favorable. effect on the 
price of D. & K., and it went up two points that day. 

Bob heard a couple of brokers say that'it would go higher 
next day, so he went to the little bank that afternoon and 
bought 300 shares on margin at 42. | 

Next day the price did advance to 45 3-8, 

Something he read in the Wall Street “Argus” weakened 
his confidence in the stock, and he took thé-first oppor- 
tunity to order his shares sold. 

They were disposed of without any difficulty, and Bob 
made $900 profit out of the brief transaction. | 

Just an hour later an official denial of the reported con- 
solidation sent the stock down to 40 again, and the young 
messenger boy patted himself on the back because he had 
been so fortunate as to get out of the market in time. 

He was now worth $2,400, and he began to look upon 
himself as quite a capitalist in a small way. ' 

“If my good fortune sticks to me I’ll be worth a good 
bit of money one of these days,” he said to himself, com- 
placently. “I wonder how it feels to be a millionaire? It 


must be great to know that you can have about anything 
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you want by simply filling out a check and signing your 
name to it. It will be some years yet before I can do that, 
even if I should make a lot of money out of the market, for 
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the law prevents a minor from having a business account 


at a bank.” | . 

Bob told Mabel about his lucky strike in D. & K., and 
she congratulated him once more on his good luck. 

“You seem to be very fortunate with your speculations,” 
she said, F 3 

“Well, you see, I keep my eyes and ears wide open all 
the time. I read all the news that is published about stocks, 
and I take note of all the rumors and reports flying about. 
Of course, most of them amount to nothing in the end, and 
a person doing anything in the market has got to be wary 
how he puts any omfidence in them. Big operators are 
constantly sending out misleading statements in order to 
help along the little games they are working under cover. 
So you can see any one that makes a practice of speculating 
in stocks can’t be too cautious.” 

“You can’t expect to be successful every time, Bob,” 
said Mabel. “I hope you won’t risk all your money at one 
time and lose it.” 

“No, you can’t win all the time—that would be altogether 
too good for Wall Street; but still every time you take a 
hand in a deal you naturally expect to pull a prize, other- 
wise you wouldn’t take hold.” 

“Tt is astonishing what a lot of money is lost down here 
by the publie,” said the girl. “It’s a wonder people 


wouldn’t recognize the fact that in the long run it is a losing | 


game to the outsiders.” 
“'There’s a new lamb born every day,” grinned Bob. 
“Tt would seem so,” replied the stenographer, 
“Talk about the shearing of sheep in the country, it 


isn’t a circumstance to the lamb shearing that’s done down 


here sometimes.” ; ae 
“Tt’s no wonder that Wall Street is the money center of 
the country, is it?” } oe 
“Not a bit. The coin flows this way from all over the 
United States. People with a little money are constantly 
coming here to increase their capital. 
up at the Waldorf-Astoria on their arrival and a month 
later are chasing free lunches on the Bowery.” | 
At that point in their conversation Mr. Bisland rang for 
Bob, and the boy hastened inside to see what he wanted. 
“Take this note to Mr. Brown, in the Vanderpool Build- 
ing,” said the broker, “and make haste, as it’s important.” 
“All right, sir,” replied the boy. 


He got his hat and hurried over to Exchange Place and 


New Street with the note. 
Mr. Brown was not in his office, but the clerk thought he 
might be at the Exchange. 
Accordingly, Bob went to the Exchange and asked for 


him, «* 


An attendant hunted the floor over for the broker, and 
finally returned to the boy and told him that Mr. Brown 
was not there. | 

Bob then went back to the Vanderpool Building on the 
chance that he had returned to his office, but found he 
hadn't. 

So he took a seat and waited. ‘ 

Presently the clerk came and told him that he would find 
Mr. Brown in Wilson’s Cafe, on New Street. 

Bob made a. bee-line for the drinking establishment, and 
found the broker in company with two other traders, drink- 
ing mint juleps. ; 


Some of them put — 
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From their general appearance they had alveney got a 
considerable load aboard. 

“What you want, boy?” asked Broker Brown, when Bob 
tapped him on the arm. 

“Here’s an important note for you, sir.” 

“What’s zat? *Portant note, eh?” 

~ Yes! BE? 

“Shay, who from, boy?” 

“Mr. Bisland.” 
_ “Bisland!”? he ejaculated, looking at the note in a stupid 
way. “Give me your arm, boy. Been up all night at club 
and legs weak this morning. Help me over to window.” 

Bob led him to the window. where there was more light. 

_ “You open note for me, boy. ig 

Bob did so and handed it to him. 

Broker Brown essayed to read the note, but the effort 
was a failure. 
“Shay, boy, you're Bisland’s messenger : 2” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Whaz your name?” 

“Bob Bradshaw.” 

“Read note and tell me what it says.” 


Bob did so and found that it was a request to know if . 


Mr. Brown had any D. & W. stock. 
If he had Mr. Bisland wanted any part of 5,000 shares. 
The broker leered in a knowing way as Bob read the note. 
“Nothing doing,” he replied, fixing the boy with his eye. 
_ “Nothing doing, d’ye understand?” he repeated. “Tell 
__ Bisland nothing doing in D, & W.” 
ki “You wish me to tell him that you haven’t any of the 


~ stock? said Bob. 


“Zat’s right: Not a share, ” and he laughed in a silly 
way. “Must think ’m a fool to sell stock ‘that’s going to 
boom right away,” he muttered in a tone loud enough for 
Bob to hear. “Shay, Bob, take a drink wiz us?” 

“No, thank you, sir, I never drink.” 

“Don’t drink, eh? Stick to it. Bad practice,” he 
chuckled. “Help me back to bar, Bob.” 

The young messenger did so. 

“Shay, boys,” he iad, grasping Bob by the arm, and ad- 
dressing his friends, “let me interduce you to Bob Bisland.” 

“Bradshaw, not Bisland,” said Bob. 

“Glad to know you, Bradshaw. Have something with 
us. Another julep, barkeep,” said one of the traders, a 
young man with a frank, open countenance, but very much 


under the influence of liquor. 


Bob begged. to be excused, but the two men held on to 
him. 


The barkeeper saw how it was and did not prepare the 
drink, 

“Look here, Bob,” said Broker Brown. 
little money: ra 

"'Yesyrait,” 

“Buy D. & W., and keep it dark. Understand ? Sell at 
70. Don’t hold on for last dollar. Understand? Do as 
I shay and keep mum. Keep mum—understand?” 

Bob understood. 

“Now, let’s all drink to D. & W.,” and the broker let 
go of Bob’ sarm. — 

“Where’s drink for Bob ?” asked the area: looking broker. 

The barkeeper filled a glass similar to the others with 


“Want to make 
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“Here’s your julep, Bob,” said the broker, handing him 
the glass. “Finest drink in the world.” 

Bob drank a portion of the cider and then managed to 
make his escape. 

“So D. & W. is going to be beomed to 70 or over?” said 
Bob to himself. “I wonder if I can put any reliance on 


| that tip? May be all right, and then again it may not. I 


wouldn’t like to lose my coin on a fake pointer, but if it 
should turn out all right, and I didn’t go in, I’d feel ae 
kicking myself around the block.” 

Bob delivered Mr. Brown’s verbal answer to Mr. Bisland, 
and the broker looked disappointed. 

“What kept you so long?’ he asked, sharply. 

Bob explained how he had to chase around after the 
trader, and finally found him in Wilson’s Cafe. in 

“Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Bisland, suspiciously. “Sure 
you haven’t been chinning in the street with some of your 
friends?” 

“T don’t usually do that, sir, especially when I have an 
important errand on my hands,” replied Bob, stoutly. 

“That is all. Go back to your work,” and Bob returned 
to his desk outside. | 





CHAPTER V: 
TROUBLE WITH MR. BISLAND. 


Bob, after much refidction, decided to take a chance on 
D. & W. | 

Tt was going goand'é 52, having advanced three points in. 
as many days. 

He left an order with the little bank for 400 ili on 
margin, and then began to watch the office ticker for results, 

Mabel noticed that he consulted the tape se often, 
and so did Hopwood, the bookkeeper. 

The girl was sure he had gone into the market again, | 
and Hopwood suspected that he might have done 60. 

He thought it was his duty to report the fact to Mr. 
Bisland. 

The broker immediately called Bob into his private room. 

“Mr. Hopwood has called my attention to the fact that 
you are losing a lot of time uel the ticker. What are 
you doing it for?” 

“Just to see how the market is going, sir,” replied Bob, 
respectfully. 

“Are you doing any speculation yourself?” asked the 
trader, sharply. | 
_ “YPve got a few shares of a certain stock that I heard was © 
going up.” 

“What stock is it?” 

Dk Ws 

“Who told you that D. & W. was going up?” 

“The person told me not to tell.” 

“T insist on knowing.” 

“You will have to excuse me telling you his name.” 

“T won’t’excuse you. I have a right to know. Where 
did you get any money to invest in the market,” | 

“Saved it up, sir.” 

“Then I am to presume that you are. pelnenisnale a 
bucket- “shop | Ba 

“No, sir. I don’t call the place a bucket-shop.” 

“It must be. No legitimate broker would have dealings 








- transaction at once. 
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with an errand boy. I order you to close out your margin 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir, I hear you say so; but I might as well hold 
on until I make something out of it, £ expect it to go con- 
siderably higher than it is now.” 

“You will sell out at once,” thundered Mr. Bisland. 
you hear?” 

“I hear you,” replied the boy, calmly. 

“Then obey. Attend to it when you go to lunch.” 


Thus speaking, the broker turned to his desk and Bob 
left the room. 


He went over to Mabel. 

“Hopwood has reported to the boss that I’ve been wasting 
time at the ticker,” Bob said to her, with an aggressive 
look in the bookkeeper’ s direction. — 

“Has he?” she replied. - “I’ve noticed myself that you 
looked at the tape quite often in the last day or two. Are 
you in on the market. again?” 

“Tam. Ive got 400 shares of D. & W. on the usual 
margin. I bought at 52. It is now 53.” 

“You must have nearly all your money up.” 

“T have.” 

“Tn spite of my advice! You’re a venturesome boy. I’m 
afraid you will end in losing all your money. What in- 
duced you to go into D. & W.?” 

“I got a tip that it was going to boom.” 

“Are you sure the tip can be relied on?” 

“I’m taking a chance on it. Nothing ventured, nothing 


_ gained, you know.” 


“T see you’re determined to go ahead. What did Mr. Bis- 
land say to you on the subject?” 

“He asked me if I was speculating, and when I admitted 
that I was he ordered me to close the deal out at once.” 

“That will put an end to your stock transactions, I sup- 
pose.” 

“I don’t know that it will. I’ve got a good chance to 
make $4,000 or $5,000 on this deal I’m in. You don’t 
suppose I’m going to spoil that to oblige Mr. Bisland, do 
you! 99) 

“T should think you’d have to obey orders.” 

“(He thinks I’m dealing in five or ten shares at a bucket- 
Shon Why, he’d have an awful fit if he discovered that I 
had over $2,000 up on margin on D. & W. He’d make me 
turn the transaction over to him, and then if there was a 
profit made out of it he would keep it himself. I wish I 
had my $10,000 worth of Michigan Central stock out of his 
hands. I’d shake him and his job quicker’n lightning.” 

“Then you mean to act contrary to your guardian’s or- 


_ ders?” said Mabel. 


“So far as closing out my deal in D. & W. is concerned, 
I do,” replied Bob, in a resolute tone. 
“You will probably get into hot water over it.” 


“Oh, I guess I can take care of myself,” eeRre Bob, 


walking away. 

He went to lunch that day “ Dick. 

“Say, [’'m beginning to like our bookkeeper as much as 
you do Gassett,” he said. 

“What has he been. doing to you?” asked Dick. 

“Well, you see, I’m in a little stock deal,” began Bob. 
_ “Are you? You didn’t say anything to me about it be- 
fore. What stock are you interested in?” 
“D. & W. I’ve got a few shares on margin at the little 


bank in Nassau Street. Hopwood noticed me consulting 
the ticker with suspicious frequency, and he reported the 
fact to Mr. Bisland.” 

“Well?” said Dick. 

“Mr. Bisland ordered me to close the deal when I went 
to lunch.” 


“Which, of course, you’ll have to do.” 
“T don’t mean to, just the same.” 
“Then youll have a row with him.” 
“T don’t care if L have a dozen rows with him. [’m 
getting tired of the Bislands, anyway. If it wasn’t for the 
fact that Mr. Bisland has control of my little property— 
100 shares of Michigan Central stock—I’d cut loose from 
him altogether.” 
Dick had heard Bob growl about Mr. and Mrs. Bisland 
before, and his present kick didn’t impress him very much. 
They went to their favorite Broadway quick-lunch house 
as usual, were waited on by Miss Casey, and returned to 
their respective offices, Bob making no attempt to close his 
deal out at the little bank. 


He expected that Mr. Bisland would call him into the 
private office and question him on the subject, but the bro- 
ker had more important matters on his hands and did not 
think about Bob and his deal. cite 
_ He thought about it that evening at supper, and asked 
Bob if he had closed out. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Why didn’t you do as I ordered you?” 

“Because I would have lost money,” replied Bob, dog- 
godly: “T). & W. closed at 54 5-8 this afternoon. “ It was 
only 53 1-8 around one o’clock when I went to lunch. By 
holding on I’m $1.50 a share ahead.” , 

“When I tell you to do a thing I want you to do it. I 
will see that you close the deal out to-morrow. How many 
shares have you on margin?” 

“Not a great many,” replied Bob, wtauteely: 

“Ten shares, maybe. At what price did you make the 
deal ?” i 


“ At 52. ? 

“That will probably give you a profit of $2.50 a share. 
As soon as the matter is settled it will be my duty as your 
guardian to take charge of the money.” 

Bob gritted his teeth, for he saw that Mr. Bisland meant 
to prevent him going into the market again. 

He determined then and there that the broker should 
have no voice in the matter. 

Mr. Bisland would not be given the opportunity to close 
out his D. & W. deal, not if Bob knew it, and he guessed 
the broker would find it a very difficult matter to discover 
the place where the deal had been put through. 

After dinner Bob went to his room to think the situation 
over. 


He knew there was a big row in prospect between him 
and Mr. Bisland next day, and he wanted to figure out in 
advance just how he would act when it came to the pinch. 

The two-and-a-half points advance in D. & W. already 
gave him a profit of $1,000 on his deal, and he had over 
$2,000 up on margin. 

That made $3,000 at least that he had at stake, besides 


~ 


possible future profit. 


Sooner than let Mr. Bisland get Kala of any of that 
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money he would quit the office first, and the Bisland home 


as well. : 


That he was determined on, fobwiietand tte that the 
broker was his guardian. 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH MR. BISLAND RUNS AGAINST A SNAG. 


In the midst of his meditations, Bob heard Mr. Bisland 
come upstairs. | 

He supposed the broker was going to his own chamber 
for some purpose, for it was altogether too early for him 
to retire for the night. 


He was mistaken, however. 

Mr. Bisland wasn’t bound for his own room, but his 
ward’s. 

Bob’salmost defiant attitude at supper had decided him 
to try and bring the stock deal to a focus at, once. 


He suspected that there was liable to be trouble between: 


the boy and himself at the office next day, and he concluded 
that it was the part of wisdom to take the bull by the horns 
without delay and assert his authority in a way that would 
allow of no debate. 

Bob heard his door open and looking up perceived Mr. 
Bisland’s tall and aggressive-looking figure filling the open- 
ing. 

The boy felt that there was trouble in the air, and he pre- 
pared to meet it, for there was no lack of pluck and de- 
termination about the lad. 

Mr. Bisland closed the door and advanced into the room 
like a man who had a mission to perform and meant busi- 
ness. 

He sat down deliberately on the chair nearest to the boy. 

“Bob, [have come up to speak about that deal of yours.” 

The young messenger said nothing. 

“TI presume you made it through a bucket-shop. What 
is the address of the establishment ?” 

“T did not make it through a bucket-shop, and I decline 
to furnish you with the address of the place.” 

“Are you aware that as your guardian I occupy the same 
position toward you as if I were your father?” 

““T know you’re my guardian, but I don’t recognize your 
rights to act asa father. At any rate, you haven’t done so.” 

“T have. I furnish you with board, lodging and clothes.” 

“T deny it. I pay for my board and lodging. As for my 
clothes, you haven’t been any too liberal with mé in that 
respect, notwithstanding that you receive $700 a year inter- 
est on my Michigan Central stock. You hayen’t spent a 
quarter of that on me.” 

“How do you know what interest is paid on your 100 
shares of stock?” replied the broker, almost angrily. 

“T know the stock is first preferred with a guaranteed 
annual interest of seven per cent. During the two years 
I have been in your charge you must have collected $1,400. 
You haven’t spent $400 of that on me.” 

Mr. Bisland evidently didn’t relish the line of argument 
the conversation had drifted into, and he hastened to change 
it back to the subject that had brought him to his verce 
room. 


“T ask you once more for the address of the house aie 


which you made your deal,” said the broker, setting his lips] @ 
close together. 
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“I’m not going to give it to you, f Teale Bob, bluntly. 
“As your legal guardian I have the right to demand iti 
“And I refuse to comply with your demand.” , 
Mr. Bisland bit his lips, for he saw he had a harder ih 

on his hands than he had expected. 

“JT command you to give me the information I aie, of 
said the broker, sternly. | 
“You may’ command if you choose,” answered Bob. 

“And I will be obeyed!” cried Mr. Bisland, in a voice 
quivering with anger. 

Bob remained silent. 

“Do you hear me?” roared the broker. 

“T would be deaf if I didn’t,’ replied Bob, coolly. 

“Then answer my question.” 

“T have answered it.” 

“You have not!” cried Mr. Bisland, furiously. 

“T beg your pardon, I told you that I declined to furnis’) 
you with the information, you asked for. That was my 
answer.” 

“T won't accept such an answer.” 

“T can’t give you any other.” 

“We will see,” said Mr. Bisland, rising to his feet. “I 
shall exercise my right to punish you for disobedience. You 
shall remain a prisoner in this room till further notice, un- 
less you answer my question. Once more, and for the last 
time, will you tell me the name of the house that has your 
deal in charge, or will you take the consequences ?” 

“T’ll take the consequences,” replied Bob, defiantly. 

The broker glared at him savagely, and then strode to 
the door. 

There was a key in the lock which Bob seldom or never 
used, 

Mr. Bisland took it out, left the room, and locked the 
door behind him. 

Clearly the broker was very much in earnest in his pur- 
pose to bend the boy’s stubborn will. 

Bob chuckled as he heard the heavy footsteps of the 
broker descend the stairs and then walk through the hall 
in the direction of his library. 

Mr. Bisland had locked him into the room, it was ro 
but the broker had quite overlooked the fact that there were 
two windows in Bob’s room, one of which opened upon the 
flat roof over the library. 

There was nothing to prevent the boy leaving his cham- 
ber whenever he chose, and the distance from the roof of 
the library to the ground was not too great for the young 
messenger to drop if he wished to do it. 

The room that Mr. Bisland called his library was an ad- — 
dition to the house which had been erected after the com- 
pletion of the original structure. 

It was on the end of the house, and could/be Lata only 
through the long parlor. » , 

The roof was flat and covered with slate plates. | 

There was a bay window at the end of the room overlook- — 
ing the garden. | 

Bob had never been in the library, although he had been 
an inmate of the house for two years. 

The broker was careful to keep the door locked when he 
was not there himself, for he had a valuable collection of 
books and a cabinet ‘of rare coins in the room, as well as 
a safe in which he kept many valuable papers and some 
money. 1 
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belonging to the broker and his wife. 
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Bob was so tickled over the idea that the broker thought 
him a prisoner when all he had to do to get out of the 
room was to open the window and step on to the root, that 
he felt like standing on his head with glee. 

Finally he resolved to get out on the roof, crawl over to 
the bay window and try and get a peep into the library, for 
he had a notion that Mr. Bisland was there. 

Accordingly, he raised his window softly, let himself 
down on the roof, and crept like a cat over to the bay win- 
dow, the top of which was considerably lower than the roof. 

Lying down on the projection, he placed his head near 
the top of the window. 

He could heat voices in the room which he recognized as 





Bob craned his neck downward. 
The top sash of the window was down about a foot, and 
he could see the safe and Mr, Bisland sitting ngar it. 
Mrs. Bisland, who was fully as old as her husband, and 
very decided in her ways, occupied one end ot the sofa 
opposite. 
Bob could easily overhear all that was said in the library. 
_ He soon learned that he was the subject of the conversa- 
tion, and the young messenger verified the old adage that 
listeners never hear anything good of themselves. 
The broker was giving his wife an outline of the brief 
interview he had had with his errand boy, and telling her 
how independently He had acted. 
Mrs. Bisland tapped the carpet impatiently with her foot 
as she listened, and when he had finished she made a few 
remarks about Bob that made the lad’s ears tingle. 
After assuring his wife that he would tame his ward, or 
know the reason why he couldn’t, the broker began talking 


It presently developed that he needed money badly to 
meet certain éngagements falling due next day. 
“I need about $30,000 more, Matilda,” he said to his 
wife. “I can raise the greater part of this amount by hy- 
pothecating some securities belonging to a customer who 
was summoned to California by the death of his brother ; 
but I will still be $7,000 or $8,000 short. ‘The only way 
I can make up that sum on such short notice is to get as 
large a loan as possible on young Bradshaw’s stock. It is 
against the regulations of the court for me to convert my 
ward’s property to my own use, but no one but you and I 
need know that I have done so; besides, it will be several 
years yet before I shall be called upon to give an account- 
ing, and so I think I may safely venture to use the stock 
to help me out of my present emergency.” 
“I would not hesitate to use it, Nathan, if it will benefit 
you,” said Mrs. Bisland, very decidedly. “Have you got 
the boy’s stock in your safe\or downtown ?” 
“T’ve got, it in this safe.” 
The broker got up, set the combination of the safe and 
pulled open the heavy doer. 
He unlocked an inner compartment and took out the 
two certificates of Michigan Central stock belonging to 
Bob. 
“Ts that Bob Bradshaw’s stock ?” asked his wife. 
“Yes. Two certificates of 50 shares each. At the present 
market rates they’re worth $116 a share. I can——” 
A ring at the door-bell interrupted the broker. 
“T wonder who that is?” he said. 
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“T haven’t the least idea,” replied his wife. 
~In a few minutes a servant appeared at the library door. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you at the front door,” she 
said. 

“Didn’t you ask his name?” said Mr. Bisland. 

“T think it’s Mr. Wagner, who lives across the street.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him into the parlor?” asked Mrs. 
Bisland, sharply. 

“He said he wished to see Mr. Bisland on a little busi- 
ness, and that it was not worth while for him to step in.” 

“Tll see him,” said the broker, laying the two stock cer- 
tificates on the top of the safe, where they i daa in full 
view of their young owner. 

Mrs. Bisland followed the servant to the kitchen to give 
her some instructions relative to breakfast in the morning. 

That left the library untenanted for the time being. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BOB AT BAY. 


Bob’s eyes were fastened eagerly and longingly on the 
two certificates of stock which Mr. Bisland had placed upon 
the top of the safe just before leaving the room. 

He’knew they belonged to him because the broker had 
said so but a few minutes before. 

A strong temptation to get possession of his own prop- 
erty caused the boy to crane his neck lower so as to see 
farther into the room and make sure that the : Seopa was 
untenanted. 

He saw that he could get into the library from where he 
lay almost as easily as he could stay out. 

What, then, was to prevent him slipping in, grabbing the 
certificates and making his escape? 

Mr. Bisland was about to hypothecate the stock for his 
own benefit, and if anything went wrong with his business 
Bob feared that his little legacy might go up Salt River 
with the broker. 

His guardian had admitted that he was s pressed for cash 
to meet his engagements, and Bob objected strongly to 
Mr. Bisland converting his stock to his own use. | 

He thought he saw his opportunity for preventing the 
broker from appropriating the stock, while at the same time 
he would get a firm grip on his own property. 

The longer Bob looked at the certificates and the empty 
room the stronger grew the temptation to enter the library 
and secure them. 

“Tf I’m going to do it at all I’d better do it at once 
before Mr. Bisland or his wife returns,” thought the boy. 
“Then I can slip back into my room and no one but myself 
will be a bit the wiser. There is no reason why he should 
suspect me of taking possession of my own property, and if 
he should ever learn that I did I can stand him off by 
threatening to expose to the judge of the court his inten- 
tion of hypothecating the stock for his own use.” 

Finally Bob resolved to make the attempt. 

Climbing over the edge of the bay window, he pushed the 
upper sash down with one foot and then lowered himself 
till he rested on both sashes, 

He then let himself down into the room. 

It took him but a moment to grab the two certificates and 
put them in his ca 

Then he drew himself up on the two sashes again, and 
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while balancing himself on the outer one he drew up the 
inner to its former height, grasped the top frame of the 
bay window, and swung himself up. 

It was an easy matter to reach the slate roof again, and 


afterward regain his room. 


Bob turned up his gas, and taking the certificates from 
his pocket, looked at them. 


They were Michigan Central certificates, all right, for 
50 shares each, and made out in the name of his father, 


_ endorsed on the back by the secretary of the company as 


having been transferred to his own name on the books. 

“T will place these between my mattresses for to-night 
and to-morrow I’ll take them downtown, rent a safe deposit 
box and put them in it,” said Bob to himeel. “There'll 
be something doing in the library as soon as Mr. Bisland 
gets back there and looks around for these certificates. I'll 
bet he’ll have a big fit when he can’t find them. It will be 
Probably he’ll 
think somebody crawled in at the window and walked off 
with them.” 


Bob laughed quietly to himself, then got a book from 
his bookshelf and sat down to read until it was time to 


~ turn in. 


It wasn’t eS before Bob heard the muffled tones of Mr. 
Bisland’s voice raised in a high and excited key in his 
library. 

That was a sign that the broker had missed the stock 
certificates and was in-a stew over their disappearance. 

Mrs. Bisland’s voice also joined in, and as it was rather 
shrill and emphatic, it easily drowned her husband’s. 

The broker, after hunting the safe all over, outside and 
in, had come to the conclusion that somebody had taken 
the certificates, and he was kicking with his wife because 
she had left. the room while he was out. 

She retaliated by asking him why he hadn’t returned the 
certificates to the safe and locked it before he went out to 
see his visitor. 

Then both looked to see if anything else had been stolen, 
but found that the certificates were the only things missing. 

As Bob had surmised, their disappearance was a great 
mystery. 

The window didn’t look as if it had been opened. 

Had any thief entered that way, and then departed in a 


_ hurry with the certificates, he would have left the window 


wide open, they argued. | 

With the safe door standing partially open, exposing a 
drawer containing something over $100 in bills, the Bis- 
lands could not understand why the two certificates should 
have been the only things taken. 2 ‘ 

The certificates would be of no value to the person who 
took them, for the broker intended to notify the secretary 
of the company next morning of their loss, and have a no- 
tice posted in the different exchanges warning brokers not 
to purchase them, and to cause the arrest of any person’ pre- 
senting them for sale. 

While this procedure would protect Mr, Bisland’s right 
to the certificates in his ward’s interest, it left him in a bad 
hole with respect to the raising of $8,000 that he needed so 
badly next day. 

His inability to see his way clear to Bohopine that sum, 


now that he had no gilt-edged security to offer, made hii 
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very savage, and almost led to a serious scrap with his wife, 
whom he was inclined to blame for the loss. 

When Bob got tired of reading he went to bed, as un- 
concernedly as though the door was not locked on him, and 
was soon sound asleep. 

Next morning just before he got up he heard the key 
rattle in the lock. 


The door opened and he saw Mr. Bisland replace the key; 


on the inside as before. 
This was a sign that the broker had raised the siege 
for the present at least. 


The loss of the certificates, and the urgent aucosiey to ° 


raise funds that day, caused Mr. Bisland to leave the pro- 
ceedings against his ward “in statu quo,” or as they were 
before. 

This was perfectly satisfactory to Bob, who descended to 
the breakfast room and todk his place at the table as if 
nothing had happened between“Mr. Bisland and himself. 

He found, however, that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bisland 
would notice him, 

The lady looked stiff and frigid, as if she had passed the 
night ona couch of ice, while the broker acted as if he 
had eaten something which disagreed with him. 

The meal was partaken of in solemn silence, though Bob 
showed that there was nothing the matter with either his 
digestion or his spirits by winking several times in a com- 
ical way at the servant who waited on the table, and with 
whom he was a great favorite. 

Immediately after breakfast Bob put on his hat, and with 
the precious certificates in his pocket, started for the office. 

Mabel had arrived a few minutes ahead of him, and as 
the bookkeeper had not yet put in his appearance, he told 
the stenographer all that had happened at the Bisland home 
the night before, including hig cane of the certificates 
which belonged to him. 

The girl was amazed at his witteeibe. and told him that 
she feared his guardian would surely find out in the end 
that he had taken the documents. 

She advised him to return them, as Mr. Bisland would 
certainly inform the secretary of the company of their loss, 
and take other means to prevent any one realizing on them. 

Bob wouldn’t hear to giving the securities back to Mr. 
Bisland, and said he was willing that pe payment of the 
interest should hang fire. 

“The judge of the court, who holds Mr. Bisland respon- 
sible for his management of your property, may sign an 
order for your guardian to serve on the company requiring 
the secretary to declare the missing certificates void and 
issue duplicates to take their place. 
will be worthless to you or any one else,” said the girl, who 
evidently knew something about such matters. 

This statement of the case was rather a shock to Bob, 
who had not considered such a condition in connection with 
the case. 


After showing the certificates to Mabel he‘took them back. 


to the clothes closet and stuck them in his overcoat pocket. 

While he was doing this Hopwood entered the office and 
saw what he was doing. 

The bookkeeper thought nothing of it at the time, as he 
presumed Mr. Bisland had given Bob the securities to de- 
liver to somebody. 

A short time afterward Bob concluded that it would: he 
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the perilous position the plucky boy had assumed, while 
Mr. Bisland turned pale with apprehension, and Hopwood 
looked decidedly frightened. 


safer to carry the papers on his person till he got the chance 
to hire a safe deposit box, and, unknown to “Hopwood, he 
removed the securities from his overcoat. . 

Soon after the broker reached his office he called his 
bookkeeper inside to give him some instructions about busi- 
hess matters, and during the interview he spoke about the 
mysterious disappearance of the two Michigan Central cer- 
tificates from his library the evening before. 

Then Hopwood told him that Bob had a couple of stock 
certificates in the pocket of his light overcoat. 

The broker was astonished at this piece of information, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
IN WHICH D. & W. PANS OUT IN GREAT SHAPE. 


“Come back!” yelled Mr. Bisland. “Do you want to fall 
down and be killed?” sli 

“T’ll come back on entitle you allow me to keep my 
property,” replied Bob, determined to press the advantage 
he believed he had secured. 

“Tt is against the law for you to keep them. I am your 
guardian. The court won’t permit you to retain them.” 

“Will the court allow you to raise money on them for 
your own use?” demanded Bob. 

“T’m not going to raise money on them.” 

“Yes, you are. I heard you tell ygur wife last night 
that you had to raise $30,000 to-day, and that you were 
going to use my securities to borrow a part of the money 
on. That’s one reason why I took advantage of the chance 
I saw to get possession of the certificates.” 

Mr. Bisland was greatly disconcerted by the exposure of 
his purpose, and for the moment he did net know what to 
say. 

“You misunderstood what you heard,” he said at last, 
looking much confused. 

“No, I didn’t. Your wife advised you to make use of 


matter was sufficiently suspicious to warrant an investiga- 
tion. 


He walked into the outer room and duaitromted his er- 
rand boy and ward. 
“Were you in my library last night § ?” he asked, sharply. 
The question took Bob by surprise, and he looked con- 
fused. 
“Answer me!” demanded the broker, savagely. 
Bob wouldn’t tell a lie even to save his life, so he simply 
refused to answer: 
Mr. Bisland was satisfied from the boy’s manner that he 
had been in his library and had taken the securities. 
“You were in my library, young man. Now explain how 
you got there after I locked you in your room.” 
Bob maintained a dogged silence. 
“So you won’t answer, eh? You took those two certifi- 
cates of Michigan Central stock off the top of my safe and 


you so.” 

Mr. Bisland felt that Bob’s accusation was showing him 
up in a bad light before his two employees, and he decided 
to compromise. | ! 

“Come into my office and we'll talk this matter over,” he 
said, persuasively. . 

“Do I keep the certificates ?” demanded Bob. 

“Yes, yes, if the court will let you.” 


to me at once!” ; 

“Not on your life!’ replied Bob, finding his voice at 
length, when he saw that Mr. Bisland couldn’t be bluffed 
off. “‘They’re my property, and I’m going to keep them.” 

“They belong to. you, I admit, but you have no right to 
them till you are twenty-one. As your guardian it is my 
duty to hold possession of them, for I am responsible -for 
their safe keeping.” 

“I don’t care whether you’re my guardian or not, | mean 
to keep the stock myself.” 

“We'll see,” said the broker, angrily. “Lock the door, 
Hopwood, then search his overcoat.” _ 

The bookkeeper obeyed instructions, and Bob, with a half 
grin, watched him take his overcoat from the hook and go 
through the pockets. 

“The certificates are not in his overcoat now, sir,” said 
Hopwood to Mr. Bisland. 

_ “Then you have them about you,” cried the broker, turn- 
ing to the boy. 

“Yes, I have them. What are you going to do about it ee 
replied Bob, defiantly. 

“Take them from you by force, if necessary,” said Mr. 
Bisland, making a grab at him. 

Bob turned. quickly and dashed for the open window 
which overlooked Wall Street, and was on oe sixth floor 
of the lofty office building. 

Hopwood and the stenographer looked at him in surprise. 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Bisland, aghast, as the boy stepped 
out on the narrow coping. “What are you about to do?” 

“You'll see, if you don’t leave me alone,” replied Bob, 
with compressed lips and a determined look in his eye. 


‘Mabel screamed and half rose in her chair as she saw 
2 : p . 


you intended doing with the stock,” replied the boy. 
“Come into my office and I promise not to molest you in 


“Have I got your word for that?” asked Bob. 

You have.” 

“All right,” replied the errand boy, stepping back ae 
the room, much to the relief of all parties, particularly 
Mabel, who liked Bob a great deal, and was much alarmed 
over his daring action. 

Mr. Bisland entered his private room and Bob followed 
him. 

The broker had a long talk with the boy, and tried to 
show him that it was quite impossible for him to retain 
the securities. 

“But I won’t consent to you raising money on my prop- 
erty,” insisted Bob. “You might go up the spout, like 
lots of brokers have done, and then where would I ‘come 
in?” 

“T won’t hypothecate your stock, Bob. I admit that I 
intended to raise money on it for a few days to help me 
out. I need the money badly. In fact, I don’t know, what 
J shall do as the case stands.” | 


began to feel a bit sorry for him. 


the stock if it would benefit you, and I heard her tell 


“The court will let me, I guess, if I tell the judge what 


any way,” urged the broker, who was on pins and needles. | 


Bob saw that he was really very much in earnest, and’ 
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“Look here, Mr. Bisland, if I give up this stock and let 
you raise the money on it, when will you redeem it?” 

“Inside of three days.” . 

“You are sure of that?” 

“T am.” 

“All right. Tl let you have the certificates ; but there 
is also another condition.” 


“What is it?” nae a nae 

“That you will not interfere with any speculation P may 
make in the market. Is that understood ?” 

“Yes, you may do as you please, Bob. I’ll have nothing 
more to say about anything you may do,” replied the bro- 
ker, glad to consent to anything that would give him the 
use of the Michigan Central stock. 

“T’ll take your word. Here is the stock. A week from 
to-day you must show me that you have that stock again 
in your hands. If you do that I’ll let you keep it till I’m 
twenty-one, provided you are more liberal in supplying 
me with clothes if I should ask you for any.” 

The trouble having been satisfactorily adjusted, Bob re- 
turned to the outer office feeling several inches taller. 

When he went to lunch he looked at the ticker and saw 


that D. & W. had gone up to 56, which raised his profit in 
sight to about $1,600. 


On his return he brought with Bits a handsome. Jack- 
rose, which he presented to Mabel and told her that it 
_ would look fine in her hair. 

“Do you think so?” she said, lauglsingly. 
try it. P’m awfully obliged to vou, Bob.” 

“Don’t mention it. I couldn’t do aoe much for you 
if I tried.” 


“My, how nicely you ‘uaid that,” she answered, with a 
' smile and a blush, as she fixed the rose at the side of her 
head. ‘There, how do you like that?” 

“Bang-up. You fixed it as well as if you had a glass 
before you.” 

Having said all he had to say, Bob returned to his desk 
and was sent out on an errand shortly afterward. 

Mr. Bisland made no further attempt to interfere with 
his stock operations, nor did he treat the boy quite so 
brusquely as he had been in the habit of doing. 

He told his wife that he had recovered Bob’s Michigan 
Central shares, but did not explain any of the particulars, 
for he was ashamed to admit to Mrs. Bisland that he was 
obliged to compromise with the boy whose will he had said 
he would break. . 

The lady noticed that her husband was now on unusually 
friendly terms with his ward, and she rather wondered at 
it, but made no comment, as it didn’t greatly interest her. 
- 'The next day was Saturday, and the Exchange closed at 
noon, 

D. & W. was beginning to attract considerable iediton 
among the brokers, and the demand for it was sucli that 
during the two-hour session it went up to 58. 

On the following Monday the stock opened at 60, gad 
Bob felt jubilant over the prospect of the haul he saw in 
sight. 

He now put full confidence i the tipsy broker’s asser- 
tion that it would go to 70, and he was prepared to sell out 
at that figure as Broker Brown had advised him to. 

He was kept pretty busy that day, for Mr. Bisland had 
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many customers drop in at the office and leave orders with 
him to execute. 

It seemed as though every broker i in the Street was extra 
busy on that day. 

He saw Dick flying around with envelopes in his hand, as 
if he had a pair of seven-league boots on, and neither of 


the boys had a chance to go to lunch until after the Ex- 


change closed. ry 

When they met to go to their favorite restaurant D. & 
W. was roosting at 66. 

“Say, Bob, how did you come out about that D. & W. 
deal? You said your boss told you to close it out. Did you 
have to do it?” | 

“T did not. I told you I wouldn’t.” 

“Then you still hold the stock you bought?” 

“Ty do. 9? 

“Youre all right, then, for a ood profit, as it’s up 
to 66.” 

“Tel] me something I don’t know, old man.” 

“You bought it low down, didn’t you?” 

“That’s what I did.” 

“What did you give for it?” 
~ “Rifty-two.” 

“Aren’t you going to sell out prore soon? Your profit 
now is $14 a share.” | 

“T expect it to go to 70.” 

“JT wouldn’t take too many chances. You might find 
yourself in the soup.” 

“T’ve heard that it was likely to go to 70, that’s why I’m 
holding on.” 

“How many shares have you?” 

“T have 400.” 

“You have 400!” gasped Dick. 
me?” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“Not by several jugsful! How would you get the money 
to put up margin on 400 shares of D. & W. at 52?” 

“That’s for me to know and you to find out, Dicky,” 
chuckled Bob. 

“Oh, come, now, honest Paes how many shares have 
yout 999 
“T told you.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe-that rot, do you! o 
“You don’t have to believe it, Dicky, if you don’t want 

This is a free country.” 

“What's free about it? You have to pay for everything 


“What are you giving 


to. 


| you want.” 


“Well, it’s free after a fashion. Hverybody is entitled 
to do as he chooses as long as he don’t get caught at it.” 

“'That’s about the size of it. You are entitled to stuff 
me if you can, but you can’t, because I’m dead on to you.” 

“You only think you are, but you have a few more thinks » 
coming. Here we are at the Restaurant de Hash. What 
are you going to eat to-day?” 

“JT can’t tell you till I see the bill- of-fare.” 

“To-morrow, if I sell out at 70, we'll eat at Delmonico’s.” 

“Yes, we will! A square meal there for two would eat 
up all the profits of your deal.” , 

“You must imagine you're a mind reader.” | 

“Well, it would make a hole in your profits.” 

“Tt would be so small that I wouldn’t be able to see it 
with a spyglass.” . 
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“One would think you expected to ai a thousand dol- 


lars.”’ 


“T’ve already made more than five times that.” 

“Say, you and old Ananias would make a good team. 
You’re the most cheerful liar I’ve ever met.” 

_“T know people who have been shot for saying less than 
that; but I exeuse you. You're hardly accountable for 
what you say.” 

“I s’pose you think that’s funny,” said Dick, sitting 
down at a table and grabbing the bill. 

Bob grinned and gave his order to Miss Casey, then they 
got talking about something else. 

Next morning D. & W. touched 70, amid great excite- 
ment on the Exchange, and Bob got up to the little bank 
as soon as he could and ordered his stock sold. 

Tt went at 70 3-8, and he cleared a profit of $18 a share, 
or $7,200 altogether. 

en he cashed in his check he found he was worth 
$9,600, so he rented a safe deposit box and put the money 
in it for safe keeping. 

He did not fail to tell Mabel of the successful result of 
his latest speculation, and she marveled much at his good 
fortune. 


A day or two later Mr. Bisland called him into his pri- 


vate office and showed him his certificates which he had duly 


redeemed, and Bob was satisfied. 

He didn’t take Dick to Delmonico’s, but he treated him 
to the theater and a supper afterward, and his friend re- 
mained in Ree of just how much he had made, 





CHAPTER IX... 
BOB'S RUN OF LUCK CONTINUES. 


“By Jove, it’s better to be born lucky than rich!” 

Bob Bradshaw uttered that exclamation one morning 
six weeks after his coup in D. & W. 

There was a reason for the exclamation, or Bob wouldn’t 
have made it. 

The reason was that he had just discovered by the merest 

chance in the world that a big syndicate had been formed 
to boom a stock called Ceteraiio Northern. 

This road had never cut much ice in financial diteles, 
because it was not thought a whole lot of. 

Tt had been hanging around as low as 30 for a long time, 
and many brokers who had small blocks of it in their cafes 
could not find a market for it at a profit. 

Few banks would loan any fair proportion of money on 
._ it, and so it was not considered a very desirable asset. 

Some big operator, however, who knew all about the road, 
suddenly saw an opportunity to boost it into prominence. 

He laid his plans before a number of his capitalistic 
friends, and they agreed to stand in with him and fleece 
the public, and the brokers, too, if they bit hard enough at 
the bait that was to be offered. 

They had a pile of money at their back, and controlled 
certain journalistic channels which enabled them to get a 
lot of fake intelligence in print in a way that made it look 
like genuine information. : 

Although Bob knew. practically nothing about the inside 
workings of the syndicate, he found out what they were 
aiming at, and that was sufficient to put him on to a good 
thing. 
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He lost no time in planking his money down on an order - 
for 3,000 shares of Colorado Northern at ground-floor fig- 


-ures, and then he lay back on his oars to wait for the boom 


to materialize, / 

A general rising of stocks all along the line was in favor 
of the syndicate, though it would not have affected Colorado 
Northern under ordinary circumstances, 

Nobody expected anything of that stock, and the broker 
who took Bob’s order wondered what chump the boy was 
buying it for. 

He had no difficulty at that stage of the game in getting 
hold of the amount Bob wanted, for he had many friends 
who were only too glad to unload what they had on hand, 
and when he notified the boy that the stock had been se- 


cured and was held subject to his order he did not expect 


that anything would come out of the deal but his com- 
missions which the margin secured to him. 

That’s where he was fooled, as brokers are sometimes, 
for if they never made mistakes they would all grow rich 
without exception, and no failures would be heard of among 
the traders. 

Bob had lately been getting on so well with Mr. Bisland 
that after he had got in on Colorado Northern himself he 
passed the tip on tg his employer. 

The broker was satisfied that it was worth while taking 
a risk on, so he bought 10,000 shares for himself, and prom- 
ised to give Bob a rake-off if things turned out well. 

In the meantime the syndicate was quietly buying up 
all the shares in sight at about 30, and the brokers were 
gradually getting rid of it, to their great satisfaction. 

As soon as the supply became scarce, and the syndicate 
figured they had practically a corner in the shares, news 
began to come out about the road Bt caused the traders. 
to sit up and take' notice. 

Those who had got rid of the stock a few days back now 
began to kick themselves for eee let the shares go when 
they ought to have held on. 

But, then, how could they tell what was about to Benen 
to a lame duck stock ? 

Many of them began to try to buy Golorada Northern 
back, and discovered that it was mighty hard to get, even 
at the advanced rate of 34. 

In the scramble that ensued the price went up to 37 in a 
day, and that fact attracted more attention than ever ‘to 
the road. 

The associated press kept feeding the leading dailies with 
fresh information about the possibilities in store for the © 


road, which was not officially denied because the large 


stockholders found it to their interest to say aynine and 
watch for developments. 

Bob could not help feeling uncommonly excited as he 
watched the price mount upward, for every point it went 
higher meant $3,000. profit to him. 

He was already about $21,000 ahead, and the mere 
thought of so much money set his blood to tingling. _ 

On the following day the morning papers were full of 
Colorado Northern, and when the Exchange’ opened there 
was a rush by a crowd of brokers to buy the stock. 

Very little was in sight, and that was held for higher 
figures. 

Inside of ten minutes 40 was offered and refused for 
CaN. 
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At noon the stock was going at 46. | 

Bob was now figuring on selling, for his profits in sight 
were close to $50,000. | 

Yet le hesitated, because the stock seemed liable to go 
ten points higher, and if he got out now and it did go ten 
points more he would be out a whole lot of money. 

At the same time, if the bottom should suddenly fall out 
of the boom, for some reason or pnonnen, he was liable to 
fetch up in the soup. 

. He thought he’d ask Mr. Bisland what he thought about 
the prospects of C. N. 
When the broker came in from the akties Bob fol- 


lowed him into his private room and asked him about the 


stock. 

“Vd hold on for 50, at any rate, Bob,” he said. “In 
fact, from present indications’ I think it will go above 50 
without any doubt. Pye got quite a block of it, and I am 
holding out for a higher figure than it’s going at now.” 

So Bob held on, and was rewarded by seeing it go to 
50 by one o’clock. 

At two o'clock it was going around 52, and as Bob was 
out, and had a chance to call in at the broker’s who was 
carrying his deal, he dropped in and ordered his shares 
sold. 

They went like hot cals as soon as offered, and hé got 
52 1-2. 

His profit on the deal, after paying commissions and 


other charges, was $66,500, which gave him a capital of 


$76,000. 

Mr. Bisland sold his 10,000 shares at about the same 
price, realizing $200,000. 

He told Bob that he would put $10,000, or five per cent. 


of his winnings, in a bank to his credit, which was a re- 
' markable instance of generosity on his part. 
“Wow much /do you suppose I’ve made on Colorado} 


Northern, Mabel?” Bob asked her. 

“TI haven’t the least idea. You didn’t tell me that you 
were in the market again.” 

“T know I didn’t, I hada good thing in tow and wanted 
to surprise you.” 

“How much did you make?” 

He wrote the amount on a slip of paper and laid it on 
the keys of the typewriter. 

“Surely you are joking, Bob,” she said on noting the sum. 

“No, ’m not joking. That is actually what I made.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed the astonished girl. 

“Yes. I bought 3,000 shares at rock-bottom figures on 
the usual margin, and now, outside of what Mr. Bisland 
holds for me in trust, I’m worth $76,000. Pretty good for 
an errand boy, don’t you think?” 

“T should think it was. Why, a few months ago you were 
hardly worth anything outside your Michigan Central 
shares.” 

“That’s right. I’ve had great luck. I expect to keep 


right on till I become a millionaire.” 


“Nothing like aiming high,” laughed Mabel. 

“Sure. I expect to hit the mark some day. Millionaires 
are so common down here now that.you really can’t be 
considered in the swim unless your financial resources are 
in seven Pgures ft 

“Well, you’ve done so well as a boy speculator that you 
deserve to become a millionaire, and I hope I shall have 


the pleasure of ee re oy when you realize that 
ambition.” 

The recent lively sch in the Street had prevented Bob 
and Dick coming together as often as usual. 

However, they met at the Broadway restaurant a few 
days after Bob made his big stake in Colorado Northern. 

“T suppose, like me, you’ve been kept on the hop, skip 
and jump of late,” said Dick. 

“To a certain extent. Remember, Mr. Bisland doesn’t 
do half the business your boss does. We have a select lot 
of customers. What they lack in numbers they often make 
up in excitement when the market is on the rise.” | 

“Some of our customers can get worked up to beat the 
band, too. One chap whose margin was wiped out the 
other day drew a gun and was going to blow his head off. 
The whole office force jumped on him and got his weapon 
away before he did any damage. He was the nuttiest rooster 


-|] ever saw.” 


- “How much did he lose?” 
“A couple of hundred, I guess. 
was a million the way he took on.” 
“Tf it was all he had in the world it semed like a million | 


You’d have thought it 


‘to him.” 


“He oughtn’t to have put up all he had on stocks.” 

“People ought not to do a great many things. I put up 
all I had on C. N. Suppose I’d been wiped out, I’d have 
been next door to broke, but nobody would have heard me 
squeal.” 

“So you were in C. N., eh? 
this time?” 

“Something over sixty thousand.” % 
“At it again, are you? You can tell a whopper with 
the strhightest face I ever saw in my life. ‘That’s as bad 

as the 400 shares of D. & W. you said you had.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have won $60,000? I bought Colorado 
Northern at rock-bottom figures on a tip I got hold of, and 
I sold out at high-water mark. I made $22.50 a share, is 

“T don’t doubt that you might have made that much a 
share; but how many shares did you have?” 

“Three thousand.” 

“Why don’t you-say ten thousand? It’s just as easy,” 
grinned Dick. 

“Because I always tell the truth.” be 

“You'd make a good fisherman. Ill bet you’d tell the 
tallest stories that ever got into print.” 

“T’'ll have to call you ‘Dick the Doubter’ after this. No 
use of me telling you anything more about my stock deals. 
One of these days when I’m able to draw my check for a 
million I'll let you see it in black and white, and then may- 
be you'll believe I’m a capitalist.” 

Thus speaking, Bob walked off. 


How much did you win 





CHAPTER X. 
BOB LEAVES MR. BISLAND’S OFFICE. 


One morning, not long after, Bob read in the morning 
paper about a messenger boy who had made a quarter of a 
million in the recent rise in Colorado Northern and had - 
opened an office in the Pluto Building as a full- ee | 
broker. 

He showed the story to Mabel. 
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“He must be a stant boy,” she said, after reading the 
article, 

“Tt’s the smart boys who gut ahead,” replied Bob. “I 
think Tl] have to open an office, too. P’'m tired of running 
errands for Mr. Bisland.” 


“Don’t talk foolish, Bob. There’ s lots of time ahead of. 


you yet.” 

“What’s the use of me wasting my valuable time for $7 
per when I could do ever so much better as a stock broker ?” 

“You a stock broker?” laughed Mabel. “'That’s too 
funny for anything!” 

“Ts it? I don’t think there is anything funny about it.” 

“Why, you're only eighteen. Nobody would patronize 

ou.” 

“How do you know they wouldn’t?”’ growled Bob. 

“Because you’re a boy.” 

“This chap mentioned in the paper is only a boy, and 
the report says he’s doing well. If he can do well so can 


_ 1,” replied the errand boy, confidently. 


it is or not. 


“Oh, that story is exaggerated.” 
~ “That’s only your impression. You don’t know whether 
His name and business address is given in 
black and white. I’m going to make it my business to 
find out all about him.” 

“T would,” smiled Mabel. 

“Look here, Mabel, I thought you had a good opinion 
of me?” 

“T have.” 

“T wouldn’t think so from the way you ridicule my sug- 
gestion of starting out as a stock broker. 
$76,000 cash, not speaking about my Michigan Central 
stock, and $10,000 Mr. Bisland says he’s put in bank for 
me in return for a winning tip, which brings my real capital 
up to nearly $100,000. Ill bet there are brokers in the 
Street to-day who haven’t got as much as that by some 
thousands.” 

“But they have age and experience.” 

“Experience counts, I’ll admit, but age not always. 4 

““A beardless boy hardly inspires confidence. A minor is 
not responsible under the law for what he does, so long as 
it is nothing criminal. The brokerage business is largely 
conducted on the principle that a trader’s word is as good 


as his bond. It’s got to be run that way. When a broker 


buys stock from another broker the purchaser depends upon 
the seller to keep his engagement to deliver the certificates 
according to the rules of the Exchange. The exchange of 
memorandums binds the deal. A customer who put up 
money on a stock purchase has the broker’s reputation as 
a guarantee that he will not lose if the market goes the 
right way. A man who places money in a minor’s hands 
for the same purpose does so at his own risk. In ease there 
is any misunderstanding he cannot recover through a suit 
in court. Under these cireumstances you would find it 
difficult to do any business.” 

“Well, my word is as good as my bond, and I have the 
coin to back it,” said Bob. ~ 

“Youre not really thinking of becoming a broker for 
many years yet, are you?” 

“Yes, Lam. I’m liable to branch out any day.” 

“Why, you’d be the laughing-stock of the Street.” 

“Yes? Maybe some of the funny persons would find 


cause to laugh on the other side of their mouth,” said Bob, 


V’m worth. 











walking away, rather dissatisfied with Mabel’s view of 


things. . 


Bob took the first chance to. inquire into the fact of the 


boy broker in the Pluto Building, and he found the paper 
had not overstated the facts so far as the boy being in busi- 
hess was concerned. 

He was a bright, good-looking fellow, and had secured 
several customers who had confidence enough in him to put 
up their money in his‘ hands. 

Bob made his acquaintance, and had a long talk with 
him, — 

“ didn’t make a quarter of a million in Colorado North- 
ern,” he said; “but I made enough to get a start. in this 
office. . 

“How came you to go into C. N.?” asked Bob. 
get.a tip about it?” . 

“Yes. 
ground floor.” 

“T got wind of the boom, too,” replied Bob, “and got in 
at 30. I made a good thing out of it. You’ve got a nice 
office here. Id like to start out for myself, too. I am sure 
I could do better than running errands at $7 per.” 

“Tt would hardly pay you to start out unless you had at 
least $50,000. I’ve worked the market two years while 
carrying messages, and now I’m going to hire somebody 
to carry messages for me just as soon as I get business 
enough to warrant the expense.” 

Bob returned to his own office feeling rather dissatisfied 


“Did you 


with the menial situation he was holding. 


He felt, however, that Mr. Bisland would not consent 
to his breaking away from him, and as the broker was his 
legal guardian he would probably be able to prevent him 
from doing so. 

With $76,000 cash at his command, Bob felt pretty inde- 
pendent, and he believed he could do much better than 
carrying messages and doing light office worl for his 
guardian. 

Since Mr. Bisland had been treating him pretty decently 
of late he didn’t care to have any trouble with him, so he 
was undecided just what he would do. 

The matter, however, was settled for him. 

Mr. Bisland attended a Masonic lodge once a week. 

A few days after Bob’s conversation with Mabel as de- 
tailed in the opening of this chapter, the broker went to a 
grand blow-out given by his lodge to some distinguished 
visitors from another lodge. 

The affair didn’t break up till after midnight, and Mr. 
Bisland started for home feeling pretty good, as he always 
did when he got something for nothing. 

Unfortunately, a couple of toughs, who made it their 
business to hold up any man who looked easy, crossed his 
path. 

They were cowardly, brutal rascals. 

They attacked the broker, who, though a big, strong man, 
was not in a condition to resist them, and they not only 
cleaned him out, but,beat him into an unconscious state. 

He was subsequeritly found by a policeman and removed 
to the nearest hospital, where his injuries were found to be 
of a very serious nature. 

It was a week before he could be brought home, and for 
a month he was confined to his bed. 

When he got on his feet he looked like a ghost of his 


I was put wise to the boom and I got in on the 
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former self, and the doctor ordered him South for an ex- 


tended sojourn. 

Of course Mrs. Bisland had to accompany her husband, 
so the house was left in charge of the two servants and Bob. 
- Hopwood was’ made temporary boss of the office, and 
after the broker’s departure he began patties on airs that 
didn’t suit either Bob or Mabel. 

Before three days passed Bob and the bookkeeper had a 
run-in over something and the boy told him to get another 
messenger and office boy, for he wouldn’t work under him 
any more. 

- Bob put on his hat and walked out, though Hopwood 
called him back in an endeavor to patch up the difficulty. 

Bob strolled over to the Exchange and put in the rest of 
the day up to three o’clock in the visitors’ gallery. 

Then he went to the restaurant to lunch and found Dick 
already there. 

“T had a racket with Hopwood about one o’clock and I 
quit work,” said Bob to his friend. 

“You didn’t quit for good?” 

_ “T didn’t quit for bad, I hope. If you mean am I going 
back to-morrow I’ll say ‘No.’ I can’t stand Hopwood a 
little bit. He’s nearly as bad as Gassett, in your office, ever 
since Mr. Bisland went South. You’d think he was the 
real boss. If he doestf’t put our office on the hog it will 
be a wonder.” 

_ “Going to remain away till Mr. Baad gets back?” 

“T may remain away longer than that.” 

“Thinking of taking another job! ee 

“ No. PD 

“What are you thinking of dotne ve: 

“Going into business for myself.” ; 

“Yes, you are!” replied Dick, incredulously. 

“That’s what I said.” 

“Come, now, no fooling, what are you going to do?” - 

“T’m going to open an office and Bane out my shingle 


‘as a stock broker.” 


Dick nearly fell off his seat with astonishment. 





CHAPTER XI. 
BOB HIRES AN OFFICE. 


“You'd make a healthy stock broker,” grinned Dick, as 
soon as he recovered from his friend’s announcement. 

“T hope so,” replied Bob, coolly. “An unhealthy one 
wouldn’t amount to much.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“T know what you say.” 

“So you’re going to open an office, eh?” chuckled Dick, 
unbelievingly. | 

“That’s my present intention.” 
“Where and when?” — 

“T haven’t looked for a place yet, dnd until I get one I 
couldn’t say when I'll open up.” 

“Do' you want a partner?” 

“Do you want to go.in with me?” 


“No, I don’t think I could afford to. I’m making $8 


- now, gat IT don’t care to pare less in order to be my own 


boss.” 
“Ton’t you think there’s money in the brokerage tte 


ness ?” 


“Sure, there is—loads of it; but you’ve got to know the 
business and have lots of capital.” 

“T’ve got the capital. The experience I hope to accumu- 
late in time.” 

“How much capital have you?” 

“You'd call me a liar if I told you, Dicky, so I won’t.” | 

“Well, let me know when you hang out your shingle, 
will you, and I’ll come up and give you an order to buy me 
a thousand shares of Pancake preferred,” laughed Dick. 

“Ton’t trouble yourself, Dick. I’m not going to do busi- 
ness with boys.” 

“What a nerve! What do you call yourself?” 

“No matter what I call myself, I only intend to hay and 
sell for responsible persons.” 

“ Ain’t I responsible?” 

“Scarcely.”’ 

“You're bug-house !” 

“Thanks. If you’ve finished your meal we'll get out.” 

The boys left the restaurant. 

“Say, why don’t you stop your kidding and tell a fellow 
what you expect to do?” said Dick. 

“ve told you.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe any such rot as that. - 

Sf Then we'd better change the conversation. 
going home now ?” 

“Sure thing. . 

“I’m going back to our building to wait for Mabel Kit- 
ridge.” 

“All right. Hope to see you to-morrow.” 

The boys separated and Bob returned to the office build- 
ing where he had been working. 

While waiting around the door the head janitor came up 
and began talking to him. 

“Got any offices to rent in this building?” Bob asked him. 

“Several. Mr. Jordan on your floor wants to get a 
tenant to take his room off his hands till May 1, next 
year. He’s moving downstairs into larger quarters. Do you 
know somebody who wants an office?” 

«“ Yes. ” . | 

“Well, if one room will suit. him send him to Mr, Jor- 
dan.” 

“T guess I'll call on Mr. Jordan myself and take a look 
at his room.” 

“He'll offer an inducement to a responsible tenant for 
the balance of his lease.” 

“That’s something. Do you think I will find him up- 
stairs now?” 
~“T guess you will.” 

“All right. P’ll go up.” 

So Bob took the elevator and got off at the sixth floor. 

Mr. Jordan’s office was next door to Sinnott’s suite, where 
Dick Hatch worked. . 

Bob opened the door and walked in.. 

A gentleman was sitting at a desk alongside the window. 

“Mr. Jordan?” said Bob. 

“That’s my name.” 

“The janitor told me that you | wanted to rent this office 
up to May 1.” 

“T do. Are you looking for an office for somebody?” 

“T would like to rent the office myself.” 

“You would?” replied Mr. Jordan, in surprise. “Tm 
afraid I could hardly rent it to a boy.” | 


Are you 
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“What rent do you ask?” 

- The gentleman told him. 

“Will you rent it ve me if I pay the whole amount in 
advance ?” 

Mr. Jordan looked surprised. | 

“You are acting for Res else, aren’t you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What do you want to use the office for?” 

“Stock brokerage business.” 

“Not for yourself?” ’ 

“Ves, sir.” | 

“What experience have you had?” 

“Two years in a broker’s office.” 

Mr. Jordan smiled. 

“T suppose you are aware that such a business requires 
considerable capital?” he said. 

“Yes, sir. I have capital enough to get on with.” 

a don’t know whether I ought to rent you this office 
or not. I might be encouraging you to undertake what you 
ought not to attempt.” 

“Well, sir, I would only’have to look for an office else- 
where,” replied Bob. 

“What reference can you offer?” 

“Isn’t my money reference enough ?” 


“Its pretty good. Who is the broker you have been} 


working for?” — 

“Mr. Bisland, on this floor.” 

“Can you refer to Mr. Bisland?” 

“He’s down in Florida for his health.” 

“When did you leave his employ ?” 

“This afternoon. I had a little trouble with the book- 
keeper who is running the office in his absence, and I de- 
cided to quit.” 

3 DO you live with your parents ?” 

“No, sir. My parents are dead. Mr. Bisland is my 
guardian, and I am living at his house.” 

“Have you got Mr. Bisland’s consent to start out for 
yourself ?” 

“No, sir. I don’t consider it necessary.” 

“Tf he is your guardian I should imagine his acquiescence 
would be necessary. You say you have the necessary cap- 
ital to go into the brokerage business. Mr. Bisland, I think, 
would have control of your property, money and otherwise.” 

“He has only charge of what my father left me. The 
capital I have IT made myself without his knowledge, in 
stock speculation.” 

Mr. Jordan had quite a lengthy conversation with Bob, 
and learned a good deal from him about his stock trans- 
uctions. 

He saw that the boy was smart, ana he began to take 
quite an interest in him. 

On the whole, he rather sympathized with Bob’s ambi- 
tious views, and finally consented to let him have the office 
at a certain monthly rental, his young tenant to pay three 
months’ rent in advance, and after that one month at a 


“When can I have possession?” asked Bob. 

“Well, this is Thursday. You can have the office Mon- 
day.” 

“Very spall sir. I will bring you the three months’ rent 


“Any time after nine-thirty.” 








That closed the interview, and then Bob went over to 
Mr. Bisland’s office and looked in at the door to see if 
ace was still there. 

- She was putting on her hat preparatory to going home. 

He waited till she came out. 

“Why, Bob, where have you been all the afternoon ?” 

“Mostly in the gallery at the Exchange.” 

“Mr. Hopwood was very angry because you went away 
so abruptly.” 

“That don’t WOETY me any. If he hadn’t started to scrap 
with me I wouldn’t have lit out.” 

“You'll be around in the morning, won’t you! p 

“Not much. Tye shaken the office for good.” 

“You don’t mean it, Bob!” cried the girl, in surprise. 

“T do mean it.” 

“What will Mr. Bisland say when he hears about it ?” 

“T don’t care much what he says. It’s up to Hopwood.” 

“Are you looking for another position?” 

“ No. 9? 

“Going to wait till you hear from Mr. Bisland?” 

“No.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tve rented an office, and am going into business for 
myself.” 

“You haven’t!” Mabel, said, ineredulously. 

“T have. You'll see my shingle out next week.” 

“Why, Bob, are you really in earnest?” 

“T am. You are not stuck on working for Hopwood 
yourself. Why don’t you come in with me and start a 
business of your own? Tl give you desk-room rent free 
and help you out.” | 

“Start a business of my own? What do you mean?” 

“Why, work up a public stenographer’s business. After 
you get under way you'll make more money as your own 
boss*than working for other people.” 

This idea had already occurred to Mabel since Mr. Hop- 
wood took charge of the office, and it rather attracted her. 

She felt as if she could hardly afford to take the risk, as 
she and her mother were dependent on her earnings for 
their support, and her income, if she branched out on her 
own account, might be rather precarious, at the start, at any 
rate. 

Bob’s offer of desk-room in his office rent free was a 
temptation, however. 

On their way to Hanover Square to seg an elevated 
train uptown he put the matter before her in so enticing a 
light that she agreed to talk with her mother about making 
the change. 

She liked the idea of being with Bob, and she did not 
care to remain with Hopwood now that Bob had cut loose 
from the office himself. 3 

Bob also wanted to have her in his office if he could 
persuade her to come, and when he left her that afternoon 
the prospects were that she might take up with his offer. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE SCRAP IN THE CORRIDOR. 


On the following morning Bob visited Mr. Jordan; and 
paid three months’ rent in advance for the office, getting 
a receipt for the same. 

He then went to a stationer and printer on Broad Street 
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and ordered such printing, books and stationery as he would 


need in his business. 

Then he went to an office outfitting firm on Nassau Street 
and picked out a desk, a table, several chairs, a small letter 
file case, and sundry other things, which he ordered de- 
livered on Monday morning. 

The next thing he bought was a safe. 

After that he arranged for the installation of a ticker, 


a telephone being already attached to the room. 
_ His last purchases included a handsome rug and half a] 


dozen appropriate pictures for the walls. 
He left word with a sign painter to call on Monday morn- 


ing, then having accomplished all he could do he went to 


the Exchange’and spent an hour in the gallery watching 
the fluctuations of the market. 

He didn’t meet Dick-that day, nor the next, which was 
Saturday. 

He had arranged with Mabel to see her at one o’clock on 
Saturday at the entrance of the building, and he was wait- 
ing for her when she came down the elevator. 

“T want you to take lunch with me to-day, Mabel,” he 
“We'll go to a quiet little restaurant on Beaver 


She had no objection to obliging him, and so he escorted 


~~ her to the eating-house. 


As soon as they were seated at a table by one of the 
windows, and the waiter had taken their order, Bob said: 

“Well, have you decided to come with me or not?” 

“Mother and I talked the matter over, and I have decided 


- to take advantage of your generous offer, provided that, if 
_ Iam fortunate enough in establishing myself, you will let 


me pay my share of the rent from the start-off.” 
“T will, if you insist, but I had rather you wouldn’t. I 


y want to do something for you, because I think you’re the 


finest girl in the world, and you have given me enough good 
advice in the last year to pay a whole lot of rent.” 

“Well,” she replied, with a laugh, “I always said what 
I thought was best for you, but you didn’t invariably follow 
the advice I gave you.” 

“JT admit it; but without finding any fault with your good 
counsel, I feel bound to say that I wouldn’t be worth $76,- 
000 to-day if I had done exactly as you wanted me to.” 

Mabel admitted the fact, too, but claimed, nevertheless, 


: that only Bob’s extraordinary good luck had eerrion him 


through without loss. 

“Have you given Hopwood notice of your intention to 
leave the office ?” 

“Not yet. J wanted to see you before I took that step. 
When do you think I had better start in at your place?” 

“You'll have to give Hopwood a week’s notice. You can 
tell him Monday morning that you’re going to-leave, and 
on the following Monday you can come to my office. I’ll get 
a typewriter, and you can pay for it in any old way you 
choose.” 

The waiter appeared with the dishes, and they proceeded 


‘to eat as well as talk. 


When they had finished their lunch Bob escorted Mabel 
to her home and was invited to stay to tea. 

On Monday he took possession of his office and his fur- 
niture was moved in. | 

A sign painter lettered the door, “ROBERT BRAD- 
SHAW, Stock Broker,” and while he was engaged at the 
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work Noel Gassett came out of Sinnott’s office, and seeing 


the painter at work on the door, he stopped out of curiosity. 


to learn the name. of the new tenant. 


He did not associate “Robert Bradshaw” with the friend © 


of Dick Hatch whom he cordially detested, arid he wondered 
who the new stock broker was. 

While he was studying the sign Bob came along the 
corridor, 
“Well, how does it strike you?” he said to Gassett. 
The margin clerk turned around and glared at him. 
“Don’t talk to me, you eee young whipper- 
snapper !”” he snorted. 

“Atishoo-o-0!” | 

Bob gave an artistic imitation of a sneeze. 

Gassett had not entirely forgotten the ridiculous figure 


he cut in the Broadway restaurant that day weeks since, and 
‘Bob’s fake sneeze made him furious. 


He sprang at the boy and struck him a blow in the face 
that sent him staggering against the wall. 
“You young villain!” he ejaculated. “Id like to kick 





you down——” 


That’s as far as he got when Bob, recovering his balance, 
struck out at him and landed a sockdoliger on his jaw 
which choked him off and made his teeth rattle like a pair 
of castanets. 

Bob, who was fully aroused by the crack Gassett had 
given him, was not satisfied to let him off as easy as that. 

He followed up his first blow with a second that landed 
on the margin clerk’s eye, and then handed him a third on 
the end of the chin that sent Gassett to the marble floor 


.of the corridor. 


“Had enough, you big coward?” asked the young stock 
broker, standing over him with clenched fists. 

Gassett looked as if he had. 

Dick Hatch came bouncing out of Sinnott’s office with an 
envelope in his hand just as Bob finished putting it over 


the margin clerk, and Dick witnessed Gassett’s lay-out with 


both surprise and satisfaction. 
“Give him another for me,” he said to his chum. 
“He’s had all he can stand for the present, I guess,” 
replied Bob, stepping back from the fallen man as the clerk 


showed no snelination to retaliate. 


“What’s the trouble about, anyway?” asked Dick. 
“He got a little bit too gay with me, that’s all,” answered 
Bob. - | | ae 
“T’ll get square with you, you young villain!” snarled 
Gassett, as he got on his feet and shook his fist at Bob. 
“Will you? Now is as.good as any time to try it on,’ 
replied the boy, coolly. : 
Dick chuckled loudly. 
Gassett turned furiously on him.° 


“What are you laughing at, you little monkey?” he 


roared. 


“Nothing,” grinned Dick. 

His answer so incensed the margin clerk that he fetched 
the young messenger a slap ¢ on the jaw that sent him reeling 
several feet away. 

“What did you do that for, you cowardly bully?” de- 
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manded Bob, stepping forward with flashing eye and 


clenched fists. 


Dick was so mad at the blow, which had hurt him a good 
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bit, that he rushed at Gassett and struck him a heavy crack | 
in the chest. 

He followed it up with a swing from his other sheet in the 
face, and a regular scrap between them ensued. 

Ordinarily Gassett would have been too much for the 
messenger, but Dick was so worked up that he didn’t care 
for any consequences, and the way he went for the clerk 
was a caution. 


Half a dozen people who came from the elevator, or out 


of the offices opening on the corridor, stopped to see the fun, 


and their sympathies, if they felt any, were with the boy. 
Bob stood by to see fair play with a satisfied look on his 
face, hoping that Gassett would get all that was coming 
to him. 
In the midst of the trouble Mr. Sinnott came out of his 
office and recognized his two employees as principals in 
what he considered a disgraceful encounter. 


“What does this mean?” he demanded, catching Diek 
by the arm. 


“That little villain attacked mein the corridor,” ex= 


plained Gassett, in an abashed way. 

“He hit me first,” said Dick, doggedly. 

“Take that message I gave you to deliver to its destina- 
tion at once,” said ‘Mr. Sinnott, sternly. “Il attend to 
you later. I’m surprised, Mr. Gassett, to find, you mixed 
up in a brawl in so public a place as this corridor,” added 


_ the broker as Dick sneaked off toward the seoulbos: at 


shall require a full explanation from you after I return 
from the Exehange.” 


Thus speaking, Mr. Sinnott walked away, leaving his 
clerk very much crestfallen. 

Without paying any further attention to Bob, Gassett 
started for the office where he had an errand to execute. 

Bob walked back to the sign painter who was finishing 
his job after having been an interested observer of the 
scrap. 


“That fellow was up against it hard,” laughed ‘the 
painter. “Who is he?” 

“Margin clerk for Sinnott, next door. He’s been down 
on me. He’s a big bully and has been bulldozing Dick 
Hatch, the messenger of his office, for a year or more. The 
worm turned at last, and I guess he’ll haul in his horns 


after this.” 


“He jumped on you without any cause that I could see,” 
said the painter. 

“T made him mad by sneezing,” chuckled Bob. 

“Why should he get mad at that?” asked the man, won- 
deringly. 

Bob related to him the incident of the restaurant in ex- 
planation. ; 

The painter laughed till his sides ached. 

“That was a bang-up trick. He must be on to you as 


_ the author of it,” he said. 


“I don’t know whether he is or not, and I don’t care. 
He'd better leave me alone if he knows what is good for 
himself.” 

The painter finished the sign and asked him how he 
liked it. | 

“It’s all right.. Come inside and Pll pay you. 4 

They entered the office, and a few minutes afterward 


_ the painter left with his pay in his pocket. 


ur 


CHAPTER XIII. 
\ ‘ 
BOB BUYS A BLOCK OF SILVER CREEK M. & M. STOCK. 


When Dick Hatch returned to the building after deliver- 
ing his message he looked down in the mouth. 

Dick knew that he was up against it for the scrap with 
the margin clerk, as Mr. Sinnott had told him with sig- 
nificant emphasis that he would attend to him later.  - 


The young messenger wasn’t a bit SPFRY. for the punching ~ 


he had given Gassett. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have been over- 
| doyed at the crack he had got at his tyrant; but as the case 
stood he was afraid that the matter might end in his get- 
ting the bounce, and he figured that would be rather tough 
on him. 

“What makes you look so solemn, Hatch?” said the ele- 
vator attendant, as Dick stepped into the cage. “Got a 
toothache ?” 

“No; ’m just down on my luck a bit,” replied Dick 
without his customary grin. 

“Been speculating and got caught in the shuffle?” 

“< No. 
the corridor, and he may give me the bounce for it.” 

“When did this happen?” 

“Just before I went on this trip.” 

“T hope you’ll come out all right,” said the elevator man, 
as he stopped the cage at the sixth floor and let the boy out. 

Dick walked down. the corridor to his office. 

As he drew near it he saw the sign “Robert Bradshaw, 


Stock Broker,” on the door of the adjoining office recently 


occupied by Mr. Jordan. 
He stopped and started open- -mouthed at: it. 
“Suffering Isaac! That can’t be Bob!” he breathed. 


“Yet he told me that he was going to open up for him- 


self. I thought he was joking. Gee! If that’s really him, 
he’s got an awful nerve. I wonder if he expects to get 
customers? I must take a peep in there and see if this 
new broker is actually Bob. I can hardly believe that it is, 
though it’s his name, all right.” 

Dick stooped down and applied his eye to the keyhole. 

He saw a closed desk, a table and a few other things, 
but not Bob. 

Then he tried the door and found it locked. 

“He’s not in. 
self, as he walked into his own office. 

Gasset gave him a mighty black look as he passed his 
desk, but said nothing. 

Dick went to his chair and sat down. 

A few minutes later he was sent‘on another message. 


As .he was returning he saw Bob ahead of him bound 


apparently for the building. 
Dick rushed up to him, oa slapping him on the shoul. 
der, said: 
«Ts that your fica upstairs on the sixth floor?” 
ee Yes. ”? 
“Well, you've a cast-iron gall to call ‘yourself a stock 
broker.” 
“It takes gall to ~ along in this world,” grinned Bob. 
““You’ve more than your share.” 
“T’m not kicking if I have.” 
“Do you expect to do any business ?” 


The boss caught me scrapping with Gassett in’ 


I'll investigate later on,” he said to him- 
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“Why not?” 

‘Where are you going to get your customers?” 

“Oh, theyll come around after a while. Give a chap a 
chance to gat known.” | 

“But you’re only a boy like myself. Grown men and 
women are not going to patronize you in preference to the 


fifty-odd established brokers in the building. Besides,} 
you're not a member of the Exchange, and can’t be, even 
if you had the price of a seat, until you’re of age, and | 
| et 8 several years off yet.” | 


“Something less than three.” 
“Three years is a long time to wait.” 
“T’m not worrying over it.” 
“What are you going to do before you get. customers? 


a Speculate on your own Hnoke} re 


_ Probably. ? 

“Suppose you get cleaned out?” 

“Then I’ll be busted.” 

“Where will your business be then?” 

“You ask too many questions, Dick. I never cross a 
bridge till I come to it, consequently; ’m not thinking 
of any disagreeable possibilities. I believe in looking on the 
bright side always. 'That’s the best way to avoid getting 
@ grouch on.” 

‘They entered the building and took the elevator to the 
sixth floor. 

“T may get the bounce for that run-in with Gasset, ” said 
Dick, as they walked down the corridor. 

“What makes you think so?” asked Bob. | 

“The way the boss spoke. He said he’d attend w me 
later.” 

“Oh, he'll have forgotten all about the matter by the 
time he gets back.” 

“He isn’t in the habit of forgetting things. 
did, Gassett will take care to remind him.” 

“T. doubt it. He’s in the mire as well as yourself.” 

“But he’s of more importance to Mr. Sinnott than I am.” 

“Oh, he isn’t so much. The woods are full of better 
clerks than he.” 

‘And the woods are full of messengers looking for a job, 
too.” 

“T don’t think there’s any danger of you getting the 
If you should, come in and let me know and I'll 


And if he 


“You haven’t anything for me to do.” 

“What difference does that make to you if you get paid? 
Miss Kitridge will have desk-room with me after this week. 
She’s going to hang out her shingle as a public stenogra- 
pher. You could go around and solicit work for her, be- 
sides collecting and delivering the same. I'll find work 
enough for you to keep you from loafing if you lose your 
present position.” 


Dick promised that he sould and returned to his own 


Shortly after, Mr. Sinnott got back, and one of the first 


things he did was to call his messenger inside and demand 





ie an erclanation of the trouble in the corridor. 


Dick gave his side of the trouble. 
- Gassett was then summoned and gave his. 
Mr. Sinnott happened to be on the wrong side of the 
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_’ Bob unlocked his door and entered, after telling Dick to]: 
_ drop in after he was through for the day. 
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market to the tune of several thousand dollars, and he was. 
not feeling in good humor. | 
As the explanations did not strike him in a favorable 
light he told both the margin clerk and Dick that they could 
look for other jobs, for he intended to dispense with their 
services after Saturday. 
Gassett was all taken aback and put up a whine; but it 


did him mo good. 


Dick said nothing, but took his medicine without a mur- 
mur. 


When he got mnroagh for the day he went in to see Bob 
and told him that he was to be fired at the end of the week. 

“But ve got one satisfaction,” he concluded, “Gassett 
got the G. B., too.” 


“Did he? Served him right,” answered Bob. “He'll 


| have a nice time getting another ror without refer- 


ence.” 


“So will I.” ; 
“You needn’t worry, for yowll draw your $8 per right 
here till you connect with something, and it isn’t a sure 
thing that I won’t keep you permanently.” | 

“J wish you would... I’d.work for a dollar less.” 

“Oh, a dollar a week doesn’t cut any ice with me.” 

“Doesn’t it? Glad to hear it. I guess you must have 
money, after all.” 

“T’ve got enough to run this place till further notice. 
Besides, Mr, Bisland put $10,000 in the bank for me in 
payment for a tip I passed on to him and out of which he 
made a good thing. Then, there is my Michigan Central 
stock, which is worth over $11,000 more. Of course, those 
two items don’t count at present, but they will when I’m 
twenty-one.” 


“Funny, isn’t it, to think of me working for you?” 
grinned Dick. 

“Lots of funny things happen in this world.” | 

““Nice office you’ve got here. I hope you'll do some- 
thing to make it pay. Must cost you something stiff, for 
offices in this building are expensive. 2 

“All offices are expensive in the Wall Street district.” 

Just then a knock came on the door. 

“Come in,” said Bob. 

The door opened and a gentleman whom Bob recognized 
as a broker walked in. 

“Mr. Bradshaw isn’t in, I see.” 

“Yes, he is. That’s my name.” 

“Youre not Robert Bradshaw ?” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“Surely you don’t claim to be a stock broker?” 

“That word was painted with an eye to the future. 
Won’t you take a seat, Mr. Cooke? I believe that’s yaa 
name.” 

“You evidently know me by sight,” said the bireles sit- 
ting down. “Have you gone into business for yourself ie 

“Yes, sir; I’m trying to make a start.” ’ 

“You must be an ambitious boy. You’ve been employed 
in the Street, I presume?” 

"Yes, sir,” 2 

“Might I ask with whom?” a 

“Nathan Bisland, on this floor.” | | 

“Mr. Bisland is South, is he not?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s at a hotel near Jacksonville.” 
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“Do you expect to speculate for yourself while you are 
building up a business ?” 

“Very likely.” 

“T,might put you on to a good fhiing: e 

“TI don’t object to accepting such a favor,” replied Bob. 

“T have a few thousand shares of the Silver Creek Min- 
ing & Milling Company, which is going to be a winner, 


that I could letgyou have at a bargain, as I need the money 


to meet a pressing engagement. It is going at $11 on the 
Denver Exchange. If you were able to take a block of 
5,000 shares I could let you have it at $10. Or I'll sell 
you any part of that number for $10.50.” 

“Vl take the block at $10,” said Bob, promptly. “Make 
out your memorandum and [’ll give you mly written order. 
Fetch the certificates here in the morning any time after 
nine-thirty and the money will be ready for you.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked the trader, eagerly. 

“Here is my signed order,” said Bob, writing it out. 

“As you are a minor I-can hardly hold you if you should 
change your mind between this and the morning.” 

“I have a thousand dollars in my safe which I will pay 
you on account to prove that I ig ek ? 

“That will be better,” said the broker, writing a memor- 
andum and handing it to the young stock broker. “Hand 
me your pad and I’ll write a receipt for the money.” 

Boh handed him the pad, and while he was making out 
the receipt the boy opened his safe and took out the $1,000. 

The exchange was made, and the broker left the room 
evidently in.a happy frame of mind. 

He had ynloaded a block of stock that had been ee in 
his safe for some time. 

It belonged to a customer who would not take less than 
$10 a share for it, and Mr. Cooke had not been able so far 
to find a purchaser at that figure, 


He immediately sized the boy stock broker up as an n easy 


mark. 
Perhaps he was. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
BOB HAS SOMETHING PARTICULAR TO SAY TO MABEL. 


“Have you got $50,000 to pay for that stock?” asked 
Dick, in surprise. 

“Have I? I should smile that I had!” 

“Did you make it out of the market?” 

“T did.” 

“What did you want to buy those shares outright for? 
Why didn’t you buy them on a ten per cent. margin, and 
then you’d only have had to put up $5,000 2” 

“What’s the use of paying interest on $45,000 when 
you've got the money lying idle and no other deal in sight ?” 

iH Why did you buy the stock? Any idea that it’s 
going up?” 

“I bought it because I discovered this afternoon that it 
was a good stock to have a few shares of at this time. If 
Mr. Cooke knew as much about it as I do he wouldn’t have 
sold it for 15, much less 10. He’ll know in the morning, 
but then it will be too late for him, as the deal is made.” 

~ “What will he know in the morning about it?” 

“He'll learn that a new and particularly rich lead has 


~ been discovered in a new gallery of the mine,‘and*hat the 


price in consequence will probably jump five or ten points 


on the Denver Exchange to-morrow. The chances are that — 
Pll clear $50,000 on that little transaction.” 

“Is that so?” ejaculated Dick, not a little sheeed: 
“How did you find out that a new Tead has been discovered 
in the mine?” 


“That is one of my official secrets. I simply got next to 
a tip. I’ve been looking for the stock without success for 
an hour, before I met you, and was rather surprised when 
Mr. Cooke offered to sell it for 10. That showed he was 
ignorant of the news that will be all over the Curb in the 
morning.” 

“Gee! You're in luck.” 

“Well, I guess we'll go uptown if you’re ready,” said Bob. 

He locked the office up and they started for home. 

- Next morning the news of the strike in the Silver Creek 
mine was in the papers. 


On his way to the office Bob stopped at his safe deposit 
vault and got $45,000 out of his box to pay for the certifi- 
cates he had bought from Broker Cooke. 

The trader turned up at a quarter to ten. 

He didn’t look particularly pleased. 

He had read the news of the strike at the mine and he 
knew the price of the stock would jump on the Curb Ex- 
change as soon as that institution opened for business. 

He had actually given away a good thing under the im- 
pression that he was ridding himself of a slow-selling bunch 
of mining shares, 

Had he waited a few hours he could have arranged mat- 
ters so that in addition to his commission he would gather 
in all the profit he had put in Bob’s way. 

That’s why he looked as if he had eaten something that 
went wrong with his digestive apparatus. 

“‘Good-morning, Cooke,” said Bob,- cheerfully. 

“Good-morning, Bradshaw. You have something on me 
to-day,” the broker growled as he took his seat. 

“In what way?” 

“In what way! Why, that Silver Creek stock I sold 
you yesterday is now worth fifty per cent. more than you 
paid for it.” : 


“Why, youre not worrying about that, are you? You 
told me that you were putting me on to a good thing because > 
you needed the money to meet§some pressing engagement.” 

“T didn’t expect that it would turn up trumps so soon.” 

Bob easily believed him, and he knew that Cooke was 
feeling pretty sick over the deal which he had eyes 
himself. 


“Well, here’s your money,” said the boy stock broker, 
taking the bills out of the safe. | 

Mr. Cooke counted it, and finding it to be all right, 
handed Bob the five 1,000-share certificates of the Silver 
Creek Mining & Milling Company. 

The business settled, the trader took his leave. 

Bob then locked up the office and went down to Broad 
Street to watch developments on the Curb Exchange. 

He soon found that Silver Creek stock was already being 
bid for at 16, with few takers, for there was not much of 
the stock in New York. 

When it got up to 18 Bob offered 1 ,000 shares for 20. 

He sold it without any trouble. 

He offered another 1,000 at 21, and sold. that, too. 

He wanted 23 for a third 1,000, but his offer hung fire. 
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As he passed about offering the stock a broker offered 
him 22 1-2. 

“T’'ll sell you 3,000 shares at that price,” replied Bob. 

“T'll take them,” said the trader, and the deal was made. 

Thus the boy stock broker got rid of the shares at a 

_ profit of $58,000. 

“This is a pretty good start for me,” said Bob to himself. 
“Tf I hadn’t quit Mr. Bisland I would have lost this chance 
to make a good haul. I made no mistake in branching out 


job whetHer I have much for him to do or not.” 

Mabel dropped in a moment to see Bob on her return 
from her lunch, and he told her about his fortunate deal in 
Silver Creek stock. 

“I didn’t have the shares in my possession much over an 
hour before I had cleared nearly $60,000 on them,” he 
told her, with a complacent smile. “'That’s much better 
than working as errand boy for $7 a week, don’t you 
think ?” 

“T guess you were born fortunate, Bob,” she replied. 
“You seem to make money out of everything you take 
hold of.” ? 
“Thats what I’m in business for. 
_ that I’ve taken this office?” 

_. -“T couldn’t say whether he does or not. 
anything about it.” 

_. “Did you give him notice yesterday that you intended to 

leave the office ?” 
a “T did.” 
. “What did he say?” 

“He was much put out about it, and tried to get me to 
reconsider the matter. He offered me $2 a week more 
wages.” 

i “Did he? You didn’t accept it, I suppose?” 
_ “No. I prefer not to work for Mr. Hopwood.” 
_ “Did he ask you if you had taken another position?” 
¥ “He did, and I told him ‘No.’” 
“Did you tell him what you are going to do?” 
“T did not.” 
| “Who do you think is coming to work for us?” 
. ; “Work for us?” 

_ “Sure: You are to have his services when you require 
them, and it won’t cost you a cent, as I am going to pay his 
wages. Well, it’s Dick Hatch.” 

“Ts he going to leave Mr. Sinnott?” 

“Yes, he’s been bounced, to take effect on Saturday.” 

_ “What did he do to be discharged?” asked. Mabel, 
“Mr. Sinnott caught him and Gassett fighting in the cor- 
_ ridor yesterday morning and he fired them both. As soon 
__ as Dick»told me that he would be out of work I hired him. 
_ He'll start im on Monday. ‘I’m going to send him out to 
_ drum up work for you. I’ve ordered some business cards 
_ for you, and the painter is going to put your name on my 
_ door. I hope the three of us will make a happy pan 
> in here.” 

ary ouess we'll get along together,” smiled the girl. 
“Tt won’t be my fault if we don’t. I think you and I 
~ could get along under any circumstances, say for life.” 
“Why, Bob, aren’t you awful !”? exclaimed Mabel, blush- 
» ing furiously. | 

“Am 1? Would’ yon object to me as your steady com- 
- panion § ¢” 





Does Hopwood know 


He didn’t say 
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Bob took her hand and looked’ earnestly into her face. 

“Now, Bob, do talk sense,” she said, in some confusion. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do. I’ve made up my mind 
to win you if I can. I think you like me well enough to 
give me a chance. Do I get the chance, or don’t 1?” 

She made no reply and kept her eyes averted. 

Bob believed in striking the iron while it was hot, so he 
nervily insinuated one of his arms around her waist and 
bent toward her. 

“Do you care for me or don’t you, Mabel?” he asked, 
earnestly. 

She remained silent. 

“Yes or no?” he persisted, drawing her closer to ine 

“Yas,” she answered, softly, with blushing cheeks. 

He drew her head unresistingly down on his shoulder 
and kissed her. 

“Will you be my wife as soon as I am well established in 
business?” — . 

“Do you really want me to?” 

“Do you suppose I’d ask you if I wasn’t in dead earnest ? 
I do want you. Is it ‘Yes: Pp» 

“Yes, Bob, for I love you with all my heart.” 

That settled the matter, and two days later Mabel had 
an expensive diamond ring on her engagement finger, and 
she was very proud of it and very happy, too. 

Mabel’s name was put on the door in small letters in 
one corner, and she appeared there on Monday morning 
ready for business as soon as any came to her. 

Dick also reported to Bob on Monday morning, and the 
young stock broker handed him a bunch of Mabel’s cards 
and sent him out to hunt up work for her. 





CHAPTER XV. 
BOB REACHES THE QUARTER OF A MILLION MARK. 


About one o’clock, as Bob and Mabel were getting ready 
to go out to lunch together, Hopwood walked in. 

He had a disagreeable look on his face. 

“Where did you get the money to hire an office and putt 
such a ridiculous sign on the door?” he demanded of Bob. 

“What is that to you, Mr. Hopwood?” replied. the boy, 
independently. 

“Tt’s nothing to me, but youll find there'll be crate 
doing when Mr. Bisland gets back.” 

“That needn’t worry you.” Tad | 

“T got a letter from him this morning, and here is one 
for you. He is surprised to learn that you left the office 
in such an abrupt way, and he expects you to return at 
once.” 

“That so?” replied Bob, indifferently. 
other errand boy, havén’t you?” | 
“T only hired him temporarily.” ; 

“You'd better make his job permanent, for ’m working 
for myself now.” 

“Working for yourself, eh?” sneered the bookkeeper. 
“Only an excuse to loaf around while Mr. Bisland is 
South.” 

“Tf that’s your opinion, we'll let it go at that,” replied 
Bob, coolly. 

“Pm going to see the superintendent of the building. 
I guess he doesn’t know that one of the offices has been 
rented under false pretenses to an errand boy.” 


“You’ve got an- 
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“Go and see him, if it will make you feel any better. 
In the meantime I’ll have to ask you to excuse me talking 
any further, as Miss Kitridge and I are going to lunch. If 
anybody calls, Dick,” he added, turning to his chum, ee 
will be back inside of an hour.” 

Hopwood took the hint, and with a scowl desctee: 

In the letter Bob received from his guardian, through Mr. 
Hopwood, the broker expressed his surprise at learning 
from his bookkeeper that his ward: had left the office in a 
way that did not reflect credit on him. 

Bob saw that. Hopwood had thrown the entire blame of 
the misunderstanding on his shoulders, so he wrote an an- 
swer at once explaining the situation from his standpoint. 

He furthermore told Mr. Bisland that he wal doing 
much better for himself on his own hook, for in one deal in 
mining stock he had cleared nearly $60, 000 profit. 

Bob put in the rest of the week and the next one at the 
Exchange, but saw nothing in’ the way of a deal that at- 
tracted him. 

Dick spent most of his time hustling for work for Mabel, 
and he secured enough to occupy a portion of her time and 
bring her in sufficient remuneration to make up a little 
more than the amount she had been receiving from ‘Mr. 
‘Bisland. 

About the middle of the following week Bob noticed that 
a certain stock was going up in the market. 

- It was attracting considerable attention from the trad- 
ers, and it was changing hands in large quantities. 

The name of the stock was L. & T., and it was going 
at 60. 

Bob bought 5,000 shares of it on margin, and 5,000 
more at 62. 

Next day he purchased a third 5,000 at 63. 

_ On the following Monday it was up to 70 and a fraction, 
and the boy stock broker sold out the three lots. 

This gave him a profit of $125,000 on the deal, and raised 
his capital to something over a quarter of a million. 

An hour after he sold out the price dropped six points 
under a bear attack, and it never fully recovered the figure 
that Bob got for it. 

“It is certainly better to be born lucky than rich,” he 
said to Mabel, after he had closed out the speculation. “I 
hope to be a millionaire by the time we are ready to get 


~ married.” 


Both Bob and Dick saw Gassett hanging around the 
Wall Street district with his hands in his pocket, which 
was pretty fair evidence that the margin clerk had not 
succeeded in catching on to another position. 


Hopwood often met Bob in the elevator or in the cor- |’ 


ridor, but never spoke to him, though he regarded him with 
a. sneering, sarcastic expression. 

Mr. Bisland’s business was not getting on very swim- 
mingly under his management, and the broker wrote some 
very pointed letters to his bookkeeper about it. 

One Saturday when Bob, Dick and Mabel were going 
to lunch together after the office had closed for the day, 
they saw Hopwood coming out of Mr. Bisland’s office with 
a grip in his hand. 

He looked as if he was going on a trip somewhere. 

They paid no attention to him, however, and he took the 
elevator down ahead of them. : 

Bob took Mabel home and stayed to tea with her. 


-|mapped out my own road and I’m going to follow it. 
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“When he reached home he was surprised to find Mr. and 


Mrs. Bisland at home. 

They had reached New York by a late train. 

The broker looked pretty well again. 

He told Bob that he had come around much quicker than 
either he or the doctor anticipated. 

He asked some questions about Hopwood, but Bob said he — 
didn’t know anything about him, except that he had met 
him occasionally outside of the office. 
~ “T saw him leaving the office to-day, about qpe, with a 
grip in his hand, as if he was going out of town to spend 
Sunday somewhere. ie 

‘Did you speak to him ?” 

“T did not. We don’t hold any communication what- 
ever.” 

“Well, what about yourself ? I understand that you have 
rented an office for yourself on the sixth floor, and that you 
have taken Miss Kitridge away from my office.” 

“T didn’t take her away. She left of her own accord.” 

“But she’s in your office.” 

“T know she is. She’s gone into business as a public 
stenographer, and I have let her have desk-room in my 
place. She didn’t care to work for Hopwacd any more 
than I did.” 

“According to the letter I received from you you seem 
to be doing well.” | 

“Vm getting on first-rate, T made $125,000 on L. & T. 
a short time ago.” 

Mr. Bisland looked at him in tonic iient. 

“Two months ago you wrote me that you made $58,000 
on Silver Creek mining stock. You must have had some 
capital to operate with. I can’t understand where you got 
it from.” 

Bob then told:him that he had commenced to speculate 
more than a year ago on $50 that he saved up in one way 
or another. 

A couple of lucky deals turned this tak $500. 

Bob then rehearsed the various deals he had been in 
since, the most important of which, prior to his leaving 
the office, being O. & N., the stock on which he had given 
Mr. Bisland the tip. 

“T had $76,000 in cold cash when Hopwood and I fell 
out,” went on the boy stock broker, “and I started out for 
myself on the strength of that. Now, after three months’. 
experience, I have accumulated $260,000 altogether. Can 
you find any fault with that?” 

Mr. Bisland was obliged to admit that Bob had done 
extraordinarily well. 

“The next deal you go into may result in you getting 
completely cleaned out if you took reckless chances,” he 
said. “The best thing you can do is to come back to my 
office, not -as errand boy, but as a clerk, and learn the busi- 
ness properly. I will invest your money to good advantage, 
and when you reach your majority you will be a wealthy 
young man.” | 

“T’d prefer to let things run on as they are going. I can 
take care of both my money and myself. At any rate, I’ve 
shown my ability to do so.” 

“But as your legal guardian I have some say in the mat- 
ter,”’ said Mr. Bisland. 

a] wouldn’t advise you to interfere weit me. 
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. _ fight your claim. If the judge learned that once on a time 
_ you were about to raise money on my stock without the 
_ knowledge or consent of the court you might find it hard 
to offer a satisfactory explanation.” 
_ “Your word wouldn’t count against mine and my wife’s.” 
-  “T don’t think it would be healthy for you to submit to 
. the cross-examination of a smart lawyer. I might not be 
able to prove anything, but I’ll bet I could raise a doubt 
as to your reliability as a guardian. I think you will find 
. it more satisfactory to let matters stand, as they are. The 
_money I have already made is in a safe place, where even 
- the court couldn’t locate it if it was awarded to you. I 
did you a good turn when I gave you that tip on which you 
5 admitted to me that you made a good profit. I might do 
Nip Pine same thing again if you treated me white.” 
ie __ Mr. Bisland said nothing more, and soon after he and 
_his wife retired for the night. 3 
When the broker reached his office Monday morning Hop- 
_wood had not yet made his appearance. 
Mr. Bisland opened his safe, took out his books and 
looked them over. 
His bank-book showed no recent deposits, and he eee 
_ to have suspicions. 
: He found that considerable business had been Lhasasead 
_ during the previous week, that warranted the supposition | a 
_ that quite.a sum of money had been taken in by Hopwood. 
When he examined his cash-book he saw that several 
pages had been torn out of it, and his ledger showed erasures 
.s and alterations. 
! By one o’clock he had found out enough to satisfy him 
that his trusted bookkeeper was a defaulter, and had evi- 
dently fled with his plunder. 
_ The broker notified the police, and eee them to try and 
trace Hopwood. 
s a An expert accountant was called in, and his examination 
of the books showed that the crooked bookkeeper had gotten 
_ away with some $40,000. 
» - The first that Bob knew of his guardian’s loss was a 
| story in the paper telling about Hopwood’s misdeeds. 
_ “T might have expected that Hopwood would turn out 
crooked,” he said to Mabel, after showing her the article 
in the paper. “He’s just that kind of individual.” 
_ “YIl bet Gassett would have done the same thing if he 
| had the chance,” said Dick, when he heard about the 
“matter. “He pate a bit bathe than Hopwood.” 
_- Mr. Bisland hired a new bookkeeper and cashier and 
_ placed the defaleation of his late employee to profit and loss. 
_ Hopwood was subsequently discovered in Chicago, ar- 
rested and brought back to New York, where he was tried, 
convicted and sent up to Sing Sing for a term of years. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


, 


_ Mz. Bisland took no action to compel Bob to do as he 
_ wished him to, and Bob continued to live with him and pay 
_ Mrs. Bisland $5 per week as before. | 

_ One day Mr. Bisland called on Bob and asked him to 
loan him $50,000, as he needed it in his business. — 

_ “Do I get it back again?” asked the boy stock broker. 

FR _ “Certainly, you will.” — 


A BOY STOCK BROKER. | Me a 


— 





you made a kick to the court I’d hire a first-class lawyer and | “You won’t attempt to retain it till I’m twenty-one, as 
| you perhaps have a legal right to do?” 


“No,” replied Mr. Bisland, “I will return it to you in 
ten days. . 

“All right,” replied Bob, “T’ll let you have the money 
but as a matter of business I want your note for it.” 

The broker made out the note and Bob let him have the 
money without security. 

Bob had been advertising. in the financial papers ever 
since he opened up, but without results. 


One morning, however, he received two orders bas out-. 


of-town people to buy stock for them, and they enclosed 
bank drafts. | 

He turned the drafts and the orders in to Mr. Bisland 
to execute for him, with, the understanding that he was to 
get a rake-off on the commission. , 

After that Bob began to receive orders almost every day 
by mail, and these orders he had put through to the satis- 
faction of his clients, who all seemed to have good luck. 

The result was, he not only retained his first customers, 
but got quite a number of others through their recommen- 
dation. 

It was about this time that an elderly broker, for whom 
Bob had done several favors, and who had taken a great 
liking for the boy, came into his office and told him about 

a syndicate of brokers that was being organized to boom 
D. & G. railroad stock. 

“T have made a thorough investigation of the thing,” 
said the broker, “and on the strength of it I have loaded up 
with the stock at rock-bottom figures. 
you wise so that you can get in on the ground floor your- 
self.” 


“T’m much obliged to you, Mr. Grey. I can depend on - 


your word that the tip is a sure winner?” 


“You ean. D. & G. is now as low as 75. It is liable to 


go to par. I would-advise you, however, to sell out around 
95. It is not always well to hang out for the last dollar.” 


Broker Grey told him the names of the men who were 


in the syndicate, and they were all well-known capitalists 
worth a million or more each. 


Bob would have liked to have given the order to buy the 


stock to Mr. Bisland, but did not deem it prudent to do so, 

He went to five different brokerage houses and left an 
order for 5,000 shares with each. 

Several days passed before D. & G. began to attract atten- 
tion on the Exchange, but ‘when it did a crowd of brokers 
immediately showed great eagerness to get hold of it, which 
had the effect of sending the price up to 80 right off. 


_ Nobody seemed to know if there was a syndicate behind it~ 


or not. 

Brokers came on the floor with their pockets filled with 
orders for the purchase of the stock, and their efforts to 
secure the little that came out sent the price up another 
five points. 

Many brokers who had bought around 16 up to 80 began 
to let their holdings out, and the lambs got the bulk of it. 

On the second day of the excitement the price went to 
92, and there was lots of unloading and just as many crazy 
to buy even at the advanced figure. 

@he stock was still somewhat scarce, for the syndicate 
was aiming to unload ar, and would not let any of its 
holdings out under that. 
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So the battle was fought by the brokers who wanted the 
stock, with an occasional boost from the haere who repre- 
sented the pool. 

On the morning of the third day D. & G. rose to 95, and 
Bob ordered one of his brokers to let out the 5,000 shares 
he held in small lots. 


It was greedily snapped at. 


A second lot of 5,000 was let out by ne of his bro~| 


kers, and fetched 96. 
A third lot offered half an bouy later. ee 97. 
Having realized more in profit off his three lots than he 

had had at stake altogether, Bob took his time about selling 

the remaining 10,000 shares. 
aa he let another 5,000 go at 99 and the last lot 

a 
Altogether, he made $560,000 on the deal, which in- 

creased his working capital to $820,000. 

“This has been the biggest and most successful specula- 
tion I ever was in,” he told Mabel. “Just think of making 
over half a million at one swoop. I only need to make 
$180,000 more to become a millionaire.” 

“Only $180, 000, ” she laughed. “Why, Bob, you talk of 
thousands as some boys would of nickels.” 

“Oh, ’m not a boy any more. I’m almost a man. Next 
month I'll be nineteen. I’ll be growing a mustache, first 
thing -you know.” 

“TI hope not,” she replied, 


“T prefer you to have a 
smooth face. 


You loak much better that way, in my 


opinion.” 
“How can you tell that when you’ve never seen me with 
~ a mustache?” laughed Bob. ‘ 


“Oh, I can imagine how you would look with one,” she 
replied. ! 

“Tve heard that most girls prefer their’steady company 
to have a mustache, as it tickles their lips when he kisses 
them.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Mabel. 
that ?” 

“Oh, that’s my aoa ” chuckled the young stock broker. 

When the ten days of his loan had expired Mr. Bisland 
cares tanto Bob’s office and returned him the $50,000. 

“Thanks,” replied the boy. ‘Whenever you want an- 
other loan just drop in and if my boodle is not tied up you 
shall have it.” 

“Have you been making any more money lately?” asked 
his guardian. 

“Yes, a little. Why do you ask?” 

a heard that you were in on the rise in D. & G.” 
“Who told you that?” 

“Broker Sweet. He told me that he bought 5,000 shares 
for you on margin at 75 and that you held on to it till it 
reached par, making $125,000.” 

“He told you that, eh? Well, if he did I'm not going to 
try to make him out a liar.” 

“You must be worth over $300,000 by this time.” 

“Yes, I guess I could lose that much and still have half 
a million left.” 

Mr. Bisland stared at his one-time iad boy as if he 
believed that Bob was kidding him, but the young sa 
broker maintained a solemn countenance. 

The trader made no remark, ri@bely got up and saying 
good-day ard to his own office. 


“Who ever told you 


_| you order by return mail. 


Bob laughed and turned his attention to business. 


It might have been a month later that he noticed an ad- 


vance in Southern Railway. 

It went up five points in two days. 

Bob thought he’d take a flyer on it, and so he went toa 
certain broker and ordered the purchase of 10,000 shares 
at the ruling price, which was 82. 

He bought on margin, as usual. 
It took the broker some little time to secure the entire 


‘ % v 


number of shares, as the syndicate at the back of Southern - 4 


Railway had been quietly buying up the stock for many — 


days on the quiet, in the expectation of effecting a corner. 

It was impossible to get more than a part of the shares at 
the market figure, and so Bob authorized his broker to give 
as: high as 83 1-2 for some of them. 

Altogether they stood him in 83. 

Two days later the price had gone up to 85. 

Bob watched it carefully, for he did not know whether 
a syndicate was boosting it or not. 

When it reached 90 he ordered it sold, and it went at 
90 1-2. | 

That gave him a profit of about $75,000. 

Some weeks later he went into K. & P. on a tip from 
Broker Grey, and he cleared up enough to make him a mil- 
lionaire with a few thousand over. 

By this time he had acquired quite a number of cus- 


tomers, and he took larger quarters on the floor below and - 


hired a general clerk to supervise his business. 

Dick Hatch was having an easy time of it as messenger, 
and his wages were thlesd to $10. 

Besides, Bob loaned him $1,000 to put up on a good 
rising stock that netted him a profit of $1,200, and gave 
him a start that he afterward improved. 

When Bob reached his twenty-first year, Mr. Bisland 
turned over to him his Michigan Central stock and all un- 


expended interest; also the $10,000 in the bank with in- 


terest. 

By that time Bob was worth a million and a half. 

Then he concluded that it was time to get married, and 
as Mabel thought so, too, it wasn’t long before a minister 
tied the marital knot that made them one. 

After having got married and cast his first vote at the en- 


suing election, Bob ceased to consider himself a boy stock — 


broker any longer. 

Though he is now doing a large business in a splendid 
suite of offices, Bob is of the opinion that the finest part of 
his life was those months when he was working his way 
from Errand Boy to Millionaire. 


THE END. 





Read “FACING THE WORLD; OR, A POOR BOY’S 
FIGHT FOR FORTUNE,” which will be the next number 
(139) of “Fame and Fortune Weekly.” 





' SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 


newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by — 


mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 
SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 
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GOOD STORIES. 


General Palma is living a quiet, secluded life on his un- 
pretentious country estate at Bayamo. He takes no interest in 
politics, but devotes himself to the simple affairs of rural 
life. His chief pleasure is in teaching a little band of his 
_ heighbors’ children to read and write, and’ he devotes two or 
a three hours a day to that task, while at night he gives in- 
_ struction to a class composed of his farm laborers. He was 
i a school teacher for a great part of his life, and in his latter 
days finds satisfaction in his old profession. 











As showing that athletic activity does not, of necessity, in- 

_ terfere greatly with the more serious lines of college work, it 

_ may be mentioned that among the eight young men just chosen 

_ at Bowdoin College, by competition, from a large number, as 
- principals and alternates in the annual Bradbury prize debate, 
i there are the captain of the track team, the college tennis 
_ champion, a member of last spring’s championship nine, the 
_ Manager of the track team, and a football man. Six of the 
_ eight are prominently connected with the athletic work of the 
F college. 
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A It is not known just how long mosquitoes canslive, but their 
_ average life is much longer than is ordinarily supposed. Thou- 
_ sands of them live through winter, hibernating or asleep in 
_ dark places in barns or house cellars. In sparsely settled lo- 
. calities, where they cannot find such places for shelter, they 
» live through the winter in hollow trees; and even though the 
_ temperature may fall far below freezing, they are not winter 
killed, but on the approach of warm weather become active 
- again. 
-_ woods before the snow has wholly left the ground. 


_ ‘The practice of constructing breakwaters and the submerged 
_ parts of piers, with concrete inclosed in bags, has been largely 

developed in Scotland. The concrete is prepared as near as 

possible to the place where it is to be used. It is inclosed 
- in bags to protect it temporarily from the effects of contact 
_ with the sea water while it is lowered into place. The bags 
- are placed in a box suspended directly over the spot where 
_ they are to lie. The touching of a trigger opens the box, and 
allows a bag to drop out. A line of bags having been deposited, 
_.the longer axis of each bag in the next series is so arranged 
_ that the meeting edges of two of the bags in the lower row 
_ will be covered. Thus a regular wall is built up, and as the 
_ concrete hardens it becomes solid and immovable. 
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_ About a century ago an artist named Cranch was standing, 
_ one day, in front of a fire in his home at Axminster. Over 
_ the fireplace was an oaken mantelpiece, and it occurred to 
_ Cranch that this expanse of wood might be improved by a lit- 
Bp ensnamentalion, He picked up the poker, heated it red-hot, 
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and began to sketch in a bold design. The result pleased him 
so much that he elaborated his work, and began to attempt 
other fire pictures on panels of wood. These met with a ready 
sale, and Cranch soon gave all his time to his new art. This 
was the beginning of what is now known as pyrography. The 


poker artist of to-day uses many different shaped tools, and has 


a special furnace in which they are kept heated. The art 
has been elaborated greatly. The knots, curls, and fibers of the 
wood are often worked into the design, and delicate tinting 
produced by scorching the panel. 


The earth contains an abundance of water, even in places 
like some of our great Western plateaus, where the surface is 
comparatively arid. The greatest depth at which underground 
water can exist is estimated to be about six miles. Below 
that, it is believed, the cavities and pores of the rock are 
completely closed. The amount of water in the earth’s crust is 
reckoned at nearly one-third of that contained in tHe oceans, 
so that it would cover the whole surface of the globe to a 
depth of from three to three thousand five hundred feet. The 
waters underground flow horizontally after sinking below the 
unsaturated zone of the rocks, but in the sands of the Dakota 
formation, which supply remarkable artesian wells, the mo- 
tion does not exceed one or two miles a year. The underflow 
toward the sea beneath the great plains may sometimes take 
the form of broad streams or moving sheets of water, but the 
movement is excessively slow. 





JOKES AND JESTS. 








“tIow did Wigins manage to get a reputation for being so 
wise?” “By confining himself to two words. He waits until 
one of -his superiors expresses an opinion, and then says, 
"Prato 20.” 


Miss Creech—What sort of songs do you like best, Mr. 
Payne? Mr. Payne—The songs of the seventeenth century. 
“How odd! Why do you prefer them?” ‘Because nobody 
ever sings them.” 


“My boy will have to go out in the world to work for himself, 
but I want him to begin somewhere that will not lead him into 
a fast life when he grows up.” “Then why not get him a 
job as a messenger boy?” 


Elderly—Persevere, my boy, persevere! There’s only one 
way to accomplish your purpose,:and that is to “stick to it.” 
Youngley—But suppose your purpose is to remove a sheet of 
fly-paper that you’ve sat down upon accidentally? 


An old gentleman, rather portly, and clad in a somewhat 
youthful suit of light gray flannel, sat on a bench in the park, 
enjoying the spring day. “What’s the matter, sonny?” he 
asked a small urchin, who lay on the grass just across the 
walk, and stared intently. “Why don’t you go and play?” 
“Don’t wanter,”’ the boy replied. “But it is not natural,” the 
old. gentleman insisted, “for a boy to be so quiet. Why don’t 
you run about?” “Oh, I’m just waitin’,” the little fellow an- 
swered. “I’m just waitin’ till you get up. A man painted that 
bench about fifteen minutes ago.” 


A certain judge in Kentucky, by reason of his bad temper, 
found considerable difficulty in controlling individuals in the 
courtroom. On one occasion there was an unusual disorder. 
At last the judge could stand it no longer. “It is impossible 
to allow this persistent contempt of court!” exclaimed his 
honor, ‘and I shall be forced to go to the extreme length of 
taking the one step that will stop it.” There followed a long 
silence in the court. Finally, one of the leading counsel arose 
and, without the suspicion of a smile, asked: “If it please 
your honor, on what date will your resignation take effect?” 











CAST UP BY THE WAVES 


By Paul Braddon. 








In no other profession is there such an opportunity for veri- |. 


fying the truth of the old adage that “Truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 

I am led to this remark as I look over an old ‘oneal of 
mine, and recall the circumstances of a case I here find briefly 
mentioned. ‘ 

The facts of the case are as follaws: 

One day, early in the month of November, I was called upon 
by an old man whose appearance proclaimed him one of those 
sturdy and honest and honorable veterans who have earned 
a competence by hard labor on a farm, enabling them to spend 
the later years of life in comfort. 

I asked him what it was in my power to do for him. 

There was a sad ring in his tone as he answered: 

“T don’t know as it is in your power to do anything for me, 
sir, but I’d like you to try.” 

“You have a case and want my services?” 

a | do. 3%”? 

“What is its nature?” 

“My son is in trouble, sir.” 

“Ah! What has he done?” 

“Nothing, sir. At least he says so, and I’m going'to believe 
it until they prove otherwise.” ; 

This was said in a tone in which there was a trace of stub- 
bornness. It made me admire the old man all the more, 

“What is your name, and where do you live?” 

“My name is Lacy, and I live out on Long Island Sound— 


the Connecticut shore, sir.” 


“Hem! Well, your son has been arrested?” 
“He has, sir, and is at this present minute in jail.” 


., “What is the charge against him?” 


“Tt’s an awful one, sir—the woret that could be made against 
a@ man!” 

“Somebody was slain, then?” | 

“Yes. 3? 

“Who was it?” 

“Old Jabez Martinot. He was supposed to have some money 
in the house, and it is unquestionable that the person who 
killed him went there to get it. But my George had no great 
need of money-—he certainly would not have stooped to steal- 
ing any.” 

“There must have been some evidence against him,” I said 
kindly, for my sympathies had gone out to the grieved old 
man. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “there was evidence against him. Old 
Martinot’s nearest neighbor testified to having seen George 
come out of the house after eleven o’clock.” 

“Ah! He recognized him positively?” 

“He said so.” 

“Did he claim to have spoken with George?” . 

“He said at the coroner’s inquest that he had cailed George 
by name but had not got any answer. He thought it queer 
at the time, for George is not one to refuse to pass the time 
of day, but he‘said it was easily understood, in view of what 
came to light the next morning.” 

“He feels certain, then, that it was your son?” 

“He does.” 

“Is the belief an honest one?” 

“Yes,” with a sigh. “IT wouldn’t say to the contrary, for 
I’ve always found Hiram Brown a man fair and square in all 
the transactions I’ve ever had with him.” 

“How did he know the person was your son?” 

‘“He knew him by his overcoat.” 

“By his overcoat? It was in some way peculiar, then?” 

“Yes, It was a very long ulster—the longest around the 
town—and it was trimmed with fur.” 

“Could Brown see these details?” 

“Yes. There was a moon that night, and it would have 
been almost as light as day only for the :scud that was oe 
jng. ” 


I now approached a vital point. I said, suggestively: 
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“George has only to account for his whereabouts during a 
few hours to clear his skirts of all suspicion.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“He can’t do that,” he said sadly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he went to his room about dent o’clock, saying that 
he was tired, and nobody saw anything of him again until the 
next morning.” 

“He was in the house, then, at eight that evening?” 

“Ves. ” 

“And to your best knowledge he did not leave his room dur- 
ing the night?” 

“He did not.” 

“But he could have gone out arid come in without your being 
aware of the fact?” 

“Ves. ” 

I asked him a number of other questions that may be. ‘im- 
agined, but need not be repeated here. I obtained the details 


of the crime, on hearing which I said: 


“The overcoat by which your son was recognized should 


bear some evidences of the deed committed while it was worn. 


Is that coat clean and in good order?” 

The question brought out a reply I had not expected. 

“The coat,” he said, “has been missing since that night.” 

I did not tell the old man so, but instantly I thought that 
all his love and trust were misplaced. 

Why should the coat be missing if it were not that it bore 
tell-tale stains that would have fastened the charge on the 
owner? 

“What are the facts of its disappearance?” I asked. 

“That’s easily told; sir. When George came in to his supper 
that evening, after going to the post office, he took off his coat 
and hung it on a peg in the out-kitchen—that’s a rough sort of 
building, sir, that we put up a few years ago, since when we've 
been using the room that was the old kitchen for a dining- 
room. In the morning the coat was gone from the peg.” 

“Had somebody broken in?” 

“That warn’t necessary. We ain’t got any thieves up that 
way, and never have any fear of being robbed. We've never 
taken the trouble to put more nor a thumb- latch on the outside 
door of the kitchen.” 

“Was anything else taken?” 

“Not as we ever discovered.” 

It appeared quite plain to me, let the reason for the crime 
be what it might, that George was the guilty person. 

I frankly told the old man that there would be no good of 
my going to his town; that I could not do anything. I would 
not grieve his honest heart by telling him what my convic- 
tions were, and put it on the ground that what he had told 
me showed conclusively that there was no clew for me to fol- 
low up to fasten the crime on anybody else. 

I told him he had best save his money and spend it on good 
lawyers at the time of trial. It would cost him a couple of 
hundred dollars, probably, for me to go with him. 

“Take all I’ve got,” he said, with his aged eyes filling with 
tears. “All I ask is that you’ll prove George didn’t do that 
awful thing! And I know he didn’t! You must go! Detect- 
ing people is your business, and you'll see,many things, maybe, 
that I can’t explain to you, when you're on the ground.” 

I could not refuse the prayer the old man made. 

He went’ home comforted with the pledge that I would visit 
the town within three days. 

Truth told, I was a passenger by the same train that took 
him out of New York. In appearance I was a man as old as 
himself, and he did not recognize me, although we came face 
to face in the depot and on the cars. 

When we left the train it was necessary to take a stage ride 
of five miles to town down by the shore where Lacy lived. 

We rode together in the stage, our very knees touching, and 
he did not guess my identity. 

Stopping at the village hotel, it dia not take me long to 
learn all the details of the tragedy. They were, in general, 
exactly as Lacy had related them to me. 

I discovered that George had been a universal favorite in 
the town. Not a few protested that it was impossible that he 
could have committed the grave crime. For ghhe most part, 


Me or wrong, that he had done it. 
- says it was stolen from their kitchen—but show me a man 


You can’t! 


- to have been married next month, 
Day, I’ve been told.” 


" i knows anything about him, so far as I am aware. 
you noticed one thing—that Lucy is out on the beach all day 





became aware of my presence. ; 
_ she was scanning the sand with sharpest scrutiny, and the 
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z bs however, the inhabitants believed that he had murdered old 
_ Jabez, although they said they could not understand how he 


_ could do such a thing. The general remark was that it ‘was 


_ totally unlike what might be expected of George Lacy. 
of This good feeling toward the accused murderer created the 
‘Mg first feeling of sympathy with him personally. I began to 


_ question if some combination of circumstances might not have 


4 thrown on him the onus of a crime with which he had abso- 


_ lutely no connection. 


But there was the missing overcoat! 

What of that? 

My reflections in the matter were voiced by one barroom 
lounger. 

He said: 

“If George could show that coat I wouldn’t believe, right 
But he can’t. It’s gone. He 


around here who’s so much as lost a chicken in five years! 
; Is it likely, then, that a thief turned up for the 
_ express purpose of stealing George’s coat?” 

m It was a knock-down argument. 

“It’s rather tough on Lucy,” said another. “They were 
you know—on Christmas 


“It is too bad, for a fact. I say!—-whatever has become of 


a. Lucy’s brother, Dan? I’ve heard he was leading a tough life 
in the city.” 


“I guess he turned out a bad one. Nobody around here 


But have 


- jong, rain or shine? My woman: noticed it, and she got the 
notion into her head that Lucy’s trouble had sort of——’” 

| The speaker paused and tapped his forehead significantly. 
Curiosity to see something of this Lucy led my steps toward 


a the beach the next morning. The beach was a narrow strip 
_ of sand backed up by rocks at points, while at others frowning 
_ precipices rose sheer up toward heaven. 


I soon met a girl. That it was the Lucy referred to I had 


4 i no doubt. A more melancholy and distressed face I don’t ever 
_ remember having seen. 


I saw, and had been watching her for some time before she 
I noticed that, as she walked, 


- expression of her face said that she hoped, yet dreaded, to have 


> some object meet her view. ; 


If this were madness, instead of knowledge, then I was a 


_ poor reader of human nature. 


Suddenly I saw her-halt. She reeled for a second, then 
_ pressed her hand to her forehead. I hastened forward. She 


f _ was standing a little back of a fringe of rocks, looking with 


horrified eyes toward the strip of sandy beach below her. 

5 She turned as I drew so near that she could not fail to 
_ hear my footsteps, and in an excited voice cried: 
_ “There!—there!—get that bundle!—quick! before the waves 


y , carry it out again!” 


She waved her hand toward the sand below. 

I took a look, then leaped the rocks with a nimbleness not 
 comporting with my assumed age. 

It was an ulster trimmed with fur! 

It flashed across my mind that this was what she had expect- 
ed to discover in these daily ramblings up and down the beach 


_ that had attracted the attention of at least one person. 


. And—if this were true—then she had some special informa- 
_ tion in regard to the murder of old Jabez Martinot! 

“Young lady,” I said sharply, “I am a detective! What do 
you know about this coat? Who threw it in the water yon- 
> der?” | 
She sank on the rocks with a muffled cry of agony. 
“It was my brother!” she gasped, at last. 
a good boy—he came home on the night of the crime, and left 
_ the house about ten o’clock.. It was,a little after eleven when 


: he came back. He stayed for only afew minutes, and then left, 


with a curse for me on his lips. Standing at the window, I 
_ watched him go—it was moonlight that night—and I saw him 


. roll up something and go toward the beach. A presentiment 


of something wrong came so strongly over me that I followed 


“He has not been 


him. I saw him fling something far out in the water, weighted 
by a rock, I knew from the way it splashed. And now the 
waves have cast it at my feet, and——” 

She did not finish. 

Had she done so, it would have been to add: 

“And prove that he was guilty of taking se old man’s 
life.” 

On returning to the village I found a report current that Dan 
Silsby was dead. He had been run over by a locomotive, it 
was said. The scene of the accident was located at Buffalo. 

_ I visited the prosecuting attorney and exhibited the coat, 
and related Lucy’s story. To my surprise, he refused to accept 
this as establishing George’s innocence. 

“It is clear to me,” he said, “that the girl is willing to sac- 
rifice her dead brother’s name to save her guilty lover: It 
was through fear that the coat would turn up as damning evi- 
dence against George Lacy that led to her walking the beach. 
Had you not chanced to be there, the Sndine of the coat 
would never have been heard of.” 

That was his opinion of it. Bail was Farad and George 
was kept prisoner until the day of trial. 

I went from the city to be present and hear the evidence 
given. Lucy testified to the facts as told me, and also as to 
the finding of the bundled coat. 

The jury heard the testimony and found George Lacy guilty! 

They believed that he had committed the crime, and that 
Lucy was perjuring herself to save him. Even while they 
condemned the girl for committing perjury, they appeared to 
admire her for the staunchness with which she stood by her 
lover, and one juryman muttered: 

“She’d ’a’ made him a faithful wife.” 

“Stand up, George Lacy, and hear sentence pronounced!” 

With face as white as the snow that covered the landscape 
without this bleak December day, George Lacy stood up and 
faced the judge, who thus addressed him: . 

“A word with the judge, please,” and a man elbowed his way 
to the judge’s station. 

“You must wait. I will not brook any interruption at this 
moment.” 

“You must,’ was the firm response. The speaker handed a 
paper to the judge, who, angered at the man’s audacity, yet 
looked it over. 

He read, to the end, while George Lacy stood there before 
him, expectant, waiting with the assemblage to hear the dread 
words of the death sentence. 

The judge looked up at last, and his voice vibrated as*he 
said: 

“George Lacy, it becomes my duty to pronounce sentence 
upon you. After a full, fair, impartial trial—as I do firmly 
believe—a jury of your fellow citizens have found you guilty 
of having caused the death of Jabez Martinot. The penalty 
attached to the crime of murder is death. I am happy to say 
that you are in no danger of thus suffering. A paper that I 
hold in my hand‘ is a dying confession of Dan Silsby, duly 
attested before a magistrate. In it he says that he came home 
that night, left there, came to your house, warmed himself at 
the fire in your kitchen stove, took your overcoat, and visiting 
the house of Jabez Martinot, there killed him, and later cast 
the coat into the waters of the Sound. The ways of Providence 
are inscrutable. You are a free man!” | 

The audience could hardly grasp the situation for a minute, 
and then a cheer went up that attested their sympathies being 
with George Lacy. 

And there was a wedding at Christmas, after all, instead of 
a hanging at a later date. 

en = a ff pe 

A boy twelve years old, living at Nancy, France, set out to 
take a dinner to his father, who is a carpenter, and was work- 
ing on’a new building half a mile away. As he went along, 
the boy picked up a stone and threw it at a sparrow. It missed 
the bird and went through a window, and the crash so scared 
an old woman that she dropped dead of heart failure. The 
boy was arrested, and now it is for the law to find out who 
is to blame. Is it the bird, for being there? Is it the father, 
for wanting his dinner? Is it the boy, for throwing, or is it ‘as 
old woman, for having a weak heart? 
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‘These Books Tell You Everything! — 


A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cdver. 4 | 
lost of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that a 
ee oats thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjectg 


THESE BOOKS ARH’ FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BH SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRIGH, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE | 
GENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N.Y. _ 
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No, 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Em- = 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. _ 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—@ 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks. as performed by leading conjurors 7 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. | 


| MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and | 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 7 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by » 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, | 
as it will both amuse and instruct. = 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 7 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining how | 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the | 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only | 


authentic explanation of second sight. 
MAGICIAN.—Containing the 


MESMERISM. 
No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most ap- 
‘proved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
iseases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Hugo Koch, A. G, S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82. HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
and the key for telling character by the bumps on the head. By 
Leo Hugo Koch, A, C. S. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 88. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
structive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
explaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
leading hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. EXvery boy should“know how to row ard sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
etructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By OC. Stansfield Hicks. . | 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—HEverybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days, and “Napoleon’s Oraculum,” the book of fate. 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.— Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future events 
by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc, Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No. 6 HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETEH.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditfer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 










No. 48. HOW TO BECOME A 
grandest assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. . 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over © 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. © 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. a 

No..69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over. 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain-— 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson, © 

No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—-Containing full © 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By — 
A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. g 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing ~ 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A, — 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated, 
MECHANICAL. | | 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them ~ 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, ete. The most instructive book published. — 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full. 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- — 
gineer ; also directions for building a model locomotive; together — 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSTOAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Alolian Harp, Xylo- 
phene and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- | 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or © 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LAN'TERN,.—Containing © 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention, 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely — 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson, Fully illustrated. ; 


LETTER WRITING. 4 
No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LHNTTERS.—A most com- 


\ 











without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

‘No. 34. HOW 'TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to card tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
eleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
epecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 


plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, | 


and when to use them, giving specimen fetters for young and old. 


No. 12. HOW: TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIPS.—Giving | 
complete instructions for writing letters to. ladies on all subjects; _ 


‘ 


also letters of introduction, notes and reques 
No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjects; 
also giving sample letters for instruction. s } 
No. 53 W TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, er and, in fact, everybody and any-: 
body you wish .to write t#. 
lady in the land should have this. book, 
No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject; 
also rules for punctuation and composition, with specimen letters, 


ts. 
TO GENTLEMEN.— 


Hivery young man and every young. 














































. THE STAGE. 6 
41, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. ; 
_ No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPHAKER.— 
ae yontaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
and Irish. Also end men’s jokes, Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 
+ No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Bvery 
boy should cbtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. . 
_, No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
‘contains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
| Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
Obtain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOMHB AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
Stage; together with the duties of the Stege Manager, Prompter, 
_Beenic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
_ No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKH BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
 @st jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever pope German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
i colore 


No. 
BO 


\ 


cover containing a half-tone photo of the author, 


: HOUSEKEEPING. 

_. No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 

full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 

or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


e * 
No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
_ pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


COOKS. 4 
_ No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSH.—It contains information for 
_ everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
_ mnmake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
_ brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 
ea ELECTRICAL. 
- No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
“scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
_ together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
|} etc. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
| Justrations. 
' No. 64. HOW TO MAKD HLECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
- faining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
oils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 
_ No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


7 ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Hvery intelligent boy reading 
this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderfu} imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
" greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

» No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
Very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc.,, suitable 

‘for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. 2 
~ No. 35. JOW TO PLAY GAMBES.—A complete and useful little 
“book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. ih, 
No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
| the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. ; 
~ No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and fw. ‘irections for playing Kuchre, Crib- 
Dbage, Casino, Forty-Five, Re,.-ce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
- Auction Pitch, All Fours, and nrany other popular games of cards. 
» No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 

dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 

complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


No. 13. HOW TO DO IT;.OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTH.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. cae i 

- No: 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. | wi 


- * DECLAMATION. | 
Wo. 27. HOW TO 
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RECITE AND BOOK OF kYCITATIONS. 
=—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEHAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mom 
simple and concis: manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debateg, questions for discussion, and best 
sources for procuring infofmation on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. | 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRY.—The arts ana wiles of flirtatién are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods ef 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it cone 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy, 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCH is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruee 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
pals hag dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square. 

ances. : s 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. HOW TO BECOME. BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 

rw 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. - 3 
No. 7. HOW TO KEHDP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGHONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illug- 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. . ; 
No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on. how to cateh moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


eene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGDE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fu 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A usefal Sid ift- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also exe 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thig 
book cannot be equaled. | 

No. 14. HOW TO MAK®H CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
malng ot kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups,.essences. etc. etc. 

No. 84. -HOW TO BEGOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript.. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general come 
position of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


~ No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wons- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
oe Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general come 
plaints, 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging. 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. | 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventure 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
on Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 

bney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become'a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com> 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become <3 
West Point Military Cadet.” ; | 
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“WILD WEST WEEKLY” 


| | A MaGazinii CONTAINING SLORLES, SKETCHES, ETC., OF WESTERN sia 
> CoLoRED CovERs 32 Pagans 


283 Young Wild West’s Three Days’ Hunt; or, The Raiders of 288 Young Wild West’s Toughest Trail; 
Red Ravine. 
A 284 Young. Wild West and “Silver. Stream” ; or, The White 
: Girl Captive of the Sioux. 
-285 Young Wild West and the Dis 
Golden Shower. i 
286 Young Wild West and the Gr 
that Failed to Work. ve 
287 Young Wild West’s Ripping Round Up; 
Prairie Peril. 


Pricst 5 CENTs 
or, Baffled by Bandits. 


Paid the Toll. 


290 Young Wild West and the Indian Traitor; or, The Charge 
of the “Red” Brigade. 





puted Claim; or, Aelette’s 


Ce r Guide; "or, qpe Trap ‘Ready Rope. 
or, Arietta’s 


Hot Old Time in Mexico. 


: “WORK AND WIN” 


ConTAINtnG tut FRED FEARNOT STORIES 


32 PAGES PrIcE 5 CENTS 
or, The Secret Symbol | 489 red Fearnot as a Backstop; or, Winning a Hot Ball Game. 
490 Fred Fearnot and “Old Mystery”; or, The Hermit of Spirit 

Lake. 
491 Fred “earnot and the One- Armed Wonder; 
Them Over the Plate. 
492 Fred Fearnot and the Street Singér; or, The Little Queen 
of Song. 
; 493 Fred Fearnot’s Lucky Hit; or, Winning Out in the Ninth. 
488 Fred Fearnot .Home Again; or, Good Times with His|494 Fred Fearnot and the Raft Boy; or, Rough Life on the 
Friends. _ Mississippi. 


ConTAINING ALL KINDS OF STORIES 


v 
CoLORED CovERS 
484 Fred Fearnot and “Gipsy Jack”; 
of Six. 
485 Fred Fearnot and the Aztee Queen; 
Montezuma’s Cave. 
486 Fred Fearnot and “Number 13”; or, The Boy Who Never 
Had Luck. 
487 Fred Fearnot and the Irish Boy; 
Battery Park. 


or, Five Days in 
or, Putting 


or, The Sharpers of 


Cororep Covers 32 Paars Prict 5 CEntTs 


| 512 A Scout at 16; or, A Boy’s s Wild Life on the Frontier. By|517 The Swamp Rats; or, The Boys Who Fought for Wash- 
An Old Scout. ington. By Gen’l Jas. A. Gordon. 
513 Diamond Dave, the Waif; or, The Search for the Great|549 Nino, the Wonder of the Air. 
Blue Stone. By Richard R. Montgomery. 

514 The Little Corsican; or, The Boy of the Barricades. 
| Allan Arnold. 519 A Fireman at Sixteen; or, Through Flame and Smoke. 
: _ 615 Headlight Tom, the Boy Engineer. By Jas. C. Merritt. By Ex-Fire-Chief Warden. 

516 The Sealed Despatch; or, The Blind. Boy, of Moscow. By |520 100 Feet Above the Housetops; 


: ; or, The Mystery of the 
Allan Arnold. Old Church Steeple. By Allyn Draper. 


Berton Bertrew. 
By 
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289 Young Wild West at “Forbidden Pass,” and How Arietta 


291 Young Wild West and the Masked Cowboy; or, Arietta’s © 


292 Young Wild West and the Ranchero’s . PPaahicns or, A 


A Story of Circus Life. By | 
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#83 A Pot of Money; or, 
/84 From Rags to Riches; or. 


93 A 


95 Starting His Own 
96 A Corner 


return mail, 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 
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COLORED COVERS — “PRICE 5 Cts. 





This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take 
Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of 
our most successful self-made men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseyennpe and brains: can becoine fam- 


advantage of passing opportunities. 


ous and wealthy. 
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59 The Road to Success; or, The Career of a Fortunate Boy. | 104 Mart Morton’s Money : or, A ‘Corner t in n Wall Street Stocks. 
60 Chasing Vointers; or, The Luckiest Boy in Wall Street. 195 Famous at Fourteen: or, The Bo Made a Great Name. 
61 Rising in the World; or, From Factory Boy to Manager. 106 Tips to Fortune; or, A Lucky ral Street Deal. 
62 From Dark to Dawn; or, A Voor Boy’s Chance. 107 Striking His Gait; or, The Verils of a Boy Engineer. ‘ 
63 Out for Himself; or, Paving His Way to Ilortune. 108 From Mes enger to Millionaire ; or, A Boy's Luck in Wall ‘Street 
64 Diamond Cut Diamond; or, The Boy Brokers of Wall Street. 109 The Boy Gold Hunters; ore After a Pirate's Treasure. 
65 A Start in Life; or, A Bright Boy's Ambition 110 Tricking the Traders ; or Wall Street Boy's Game of Chance. 
ee ut sh a Million ; or, Noite ae Mises of Wall Street. 111 Jack Merry’s Grit; oy. akdeite a Man of Himself. 
7 Every Inch a Boy; or, Doing His Level Best. 112 : . 
68 Money to Burn; or, The Shrewdest Loy in Wall Street. ay Staniie Shower ek: ae Rex Banker Working phe 
69 An Eye to Business; The Boy Who Was Not Asleep. 114 A light for Money; or, From School to Wall Street. 
70 Tipped by the Ticker ; a An Ambitious roy in Wall Street. 115 Stranded Out e 


71 On to Success; or, The Boy Who Got Ahead. 

72 A Bid for a Fortune; or, A Country Boy in Wall Street. 
73 Bound to Rise; or, Fighting His Way to Success. 

74 Out for the Dollars; or, A Smart Boy in Wall Street. 
75 For Fame and [Iortune; or, The Boy Who Won Both. 

76 A Wall Street Winner; or, Making a Mint of Money. 

77 The Road to Wealth: or, The Boy Who Found It Out, 
78 On the Wing; or, The Young Mercury of Wall Street. 
79 A Chase for a Fortune; or, The Boy Who Hustled. 

80 Juggling With the Market; or, The Boy Who Made it Pay. 
81 Cast Adrift; or, The Luck of a Homeless Loy. 

82 Playing the Market; or, A Keen Boy in Wall Street. 

The Legacy of.a Lucky Boy. 

A Lucky Wall Street Messenger, 


On His Merits; or, The Smartest oF Alive. 


‘86 Trapping the Brokers; or, A Game Wall Street Boy. 


A Million in Gold; or, The Treasure of Santa Cruz. 
88 Bound to Make Money: or, From the West to Wall Street. 


89 The Boy Magnate; or, “Making Baseball Pay. 
90 rs Money , or, AL Wall 
$1 A Harvest of Gold ; 


‘Street Messenger’s .Luck. 

pea ee Be tied Treasure of Coral Island, 
ating: » the Wali Street Brokers. 

une: or, The Boy Who Struck Luck. 

Lil _Street ; or, A Big Veal for Big Money. 

=’ iness ; or, The Boy Who Caught On. 

in Stock; 6 “he all Street Boy Who Won. 

97 Zirat in the Field: or r, Doin Business for Himself. 

98 A Broker at E ighteen: or. Roy Gilbert’s Wall Street Career. 

99 Only a Dollar: or, From Errand Boy to Owner. 

100 Price & Co., Boy Brokers: or, 

101 A Winning Risk: or, The Boy Who Made Good. 

102 From a Dime to a Million: or, A Wide-Awake Wall Street Boy, 

103 The Path to Good Luck; or, The Boy Miner of Death Valley. 
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Ves Poor ‘The Boy Who Found a Silver Mine. 

Ben Bassford’s Luck: or, Working on Wall Street Tips. 

A Young Gold King; or, The Treasure of the Secret Caves. 

Bound to Get Rich: or, How a Wall Street Bey Made Money. "tee, 

lriendless Frank: or, The Boy Who RBRecame [amous. a 

A $30,000 Tip; Bt The Young Weazel of Wall Street. 

Plucky Bob; or, Th e Boy Who Won Success. 

Krom Newsboy to Banker; or, Rob Lake's Rise in Wall Street. 

A Golden Stake; or, The Treasure of the Indies. = 

A Grip on the Market ; apres A Hot Time in Wall Street. | id 

Watching His Chanee; or, From orey Boy to Captain. i 

A Game for Gold; oF The Young King of Wall Street. :: 

A Wizard for Luck; or, Getting Ahead in the World. ti 
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Street Panic. 


A Struggle for Fame: or, The Gamest Boy in Hie World. 
The Young Morey 
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